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Tr paper of papers--far the best! 
How | have missed it with vague unrest, 
Ever with fear of its loss oppressed. 


SATURDAY's mall oft treacherous proves 
And keeps me on tenterhooks of suspense, 
That only its coming e’er removes, 

Until I bathe in its seas of sense, 

Revealed in its stores of wisdom and wit, 
Daylight seems gloomy without recompense, 
And tull of phantoms that will not flit; 
Youth bands with age to drive them hence. 


E\ ENING, with lamplight, was cheerfulfno more; 
Vague spectres of sickness, sorrow and death, 
Ever and ever have haunted me sore; 

Neer could I ‘scape from their cold icy breath; 

In vain I bade them begone from my dour; 
Naught but THE POST e'er banished them quite. 
Grimly they vanished in its cheering light. 


PosT-mortems I held on cadavers left 
On my threshold, by grim, ghastly ghosts; 


Spectres beheaded, of venom bereft, 
Thro’ the saintly aroma otf SATURDAY Posts. {| 


Shadowed by Fate. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NULL AND VOID.”’ 








“MADAM'’S WARD,’ “THE HOUSE IN 
THE OLOSE,”’ ““‘WHITE BERRIES 
AND RED,” “ONLY ONE 
LOVE,’’ ETO., ETO. 





CHAPTER V. 

Y\OREIGNERS are generally considered 
|: by Englishmen as late risers, or, in 

other words, ‘‘lie abeds,’’ but if there 
is any truth in this sweeping condemna- 
tion of our continental neighbors, then 
Signor Ricardo was, for once, a brilliant 
exception to the rule. 

For on the morning after his arrival he 
was up earlier than the earliest housemaid 
atthe Revels. Perhaps it was the beauty 
ot the morning, the freshness of the air, 
the singing of the birds that tempted Sig- 
nor Ricardo from his virtaous couch, 
though he showed no great eagerness to go 
out of doors; indeed, his proceedings were 
rather strange for a visitor. 

In a loose and somewhat rusty black 
veivet jacket, and wearing a pair of thick 
felt slippers, the signor stole softly down 
the great stairs, with their carved and time- 
stained oaken rails and finials, and, stop- 
ping to examine the old pictures on the 
wall, descended tothe hall. Here hecare- 
fully examined the locks of each of the 
doors, then leisurely surveyed the suits 0; 
armor and cases of antique weapons, 

He turned into the dining-room next, 
and surveying the great carved sideboards, 
uttered a grant of dissatisfaction. 

“Whereis all that solid and genuine 
ard massive plate, those silver candle- 
sticks and silver dishes, and centre-pieces, 
I wonder?” he muttered. “That pig cfa 
butler has locked them up somewhere, I 
expect, safe under lock and key. Humph! 
It some friends of mine knew this house 
and all that it contains, I think my good 
friend Knighton would lose some of his 
pretty silver things.” 

Having made a careful mental inventory 
of the contents of the dining-room, this in- 
teresting visitor, still in search of know!l- 
edge, turned into the hall again and tried 
the library door. 

He found this locked, but after search. 
ing in his pockets for a minute, he pro 
juced a skeleton key 
manipulation, turned the lock. 

“One should never forget to carry a few 
useful tools,’”’ he mattered softly, as he 


and, alter a little | 





' 


| Knigkton—your master, eh? 
‘My master,” she assented 
He did want to know last night » 
bad come. As ifa man could not pay a | 


“Books, books, books! 
Bah! ‘My only books are woman’s looks, 
and love is all they teach me!’ Who cares 
for books?” 

As be spoke he opened the door of one 
of a series of cupboards, and uttered an ex- 
clamation of satisfaction, for inside the 
cupboard wasa small sate, The signor ex- 
umined this with more care than he had 
bestowed upon anything else, and appar 
ently bis examination was satistactory, for 
he nodded once or twice, and smiled 
sweetly. 

“It is old—fifty, a hundred years, per- 
haps; and to open the lock is—bah !—ohild’s 
play. But not this morning! No; there is 
plenty of time, Baptiste! But 1 would like 
to know what is in there,” he mused wiih 
his head on one side, his white teeth gleam- 
ing at the safe as if they, as well as his 
eyes, were trying to penetrate its iron case. 
“I would like to know !—well, well; all in 
good time! And now I think we wil! go 
and see the dew upon the flowers, and get 
an appetite for breakfast. Breakfast is the 
honest man’s best meal; and Baptiste, my 
friend, if you are not honest, who is?”’ 

With this moral self-encouragement, the 
signor, baving carefully re-locked the 1i- 
brary door after him, passed out into the 
garden. Here, having reached an angie 
well out of the view of the principal win- 
dows, he surveyed the house critically. 

“Peste, but it is magnificent!’ he mur- 
mured, his eyes roving covetously over the 
pile of grey stone, with ite terraces and col- 
onnades; “it is truly magnificent! God- 
frey Kuighton, my friend, you must be 
rich—very rich; and, doubtless, all this 
land for miles round belongs to you. Yes, 
you area great man, rolling in money, in 
good English sovereigns—whilst poor Bap- 
tiste has scarcely atranc. Bah! and they 
say that there is justice in this world! 
Phew! what a place itis! It is like a pal- 
ace, with its plate, and its rich turniture, 
and its army of servants, And, doubtiess, 
all to come to this young girl, this Miss 
Irie. Humpb!” 

There was a seat near where he was 
standing, on the edge of the velvety lawn, 
and Signor Ricardo stretched himself upon 
it, rolled up a cigarette, and lay looking at 
the morning sun, and smoking, and atii! 
letting his black covetous eyes roam over 
the Revels, 

Presently he heard a step behind him, 
and looking round saw Felice, 

Her face was colorless, her eyes hidden 
uncer their lids; and when the signor 
raised his hat and kissed his band towards 
her with an elaborate affectation of respect, 
she made no sign, and ber tace remained 
still and expressionless as a marbie mask. 

“Ah, Felice!’? murmured the signor 
softly, but with a balf-concealed sneer be- 
neath the smile upon his lips, and his 
teeth gleaming at her as if mockingly. 
‘Like me, then, you are an early riser! 
Like me, then, you love to see the flowers 
with the dewon them! And how is my 
dear Felice ?”’ 

She stood and regarded him in silence 
for a moment, then she said, slowly and 
coldly: 

‘‘You have come, then ?’’ 

The signor stretched out his white hands 
and shrugged bis shoulders. 

“Jt appears like it, does it not? Yes, my 
dear Felice, here I am. Myself, Baptiste 
Ricardo, in all my glory! “Ob, certainly, 
yes, as you say, 1 am come!” and he smiled 
again. 

“Why have you come?” she asked, after 
a moment’s pause. 

‘Bah! you remind me of my good friend 


visit to his friemis without causing s0 much 





girl’s face to the dust! 





surprise! I have come because I wanted a 
change— because I wanted to see England 
—because, equally of course, I wanted to 
see you, my dear Felice!”’ 

“You have come for no good, I know 
that,”’ she sald slowly, dully. 

He sbrugged hie shouiders. 

“You know nothing, my little Felice,” 
he retorted, puffing at his cigarette and re- 
garding her evilly under the brim of his 


hat. “Did you get up so early to tell me 
that? If so, I ask you—was it worth 
while?”’ 


“No,’’ she assented. ‘Your presence has 
never crossed any thresho/d without bring- 
ing pain and shame, You have come to 
bring sorrow and trouble here, but——’’ 

She paused, ber hands ciasped spasmodi- 
cally, and a single flash from her eyes, as 
black as his, darted out towards him, 

“Phew!’’ he murmured softly. ‘You 
deal in tragedies, my dear Felice! Why 
should I bring sorrow here, to this beauti- 
ful, this lordly place, to my friend Godfrey 
Knighton, and his most lovely and charm- 
ing daughter——”’ 

“Do vot breathe her name!’ said Felice, 
with sudden, half-suppressed passion. 

“And why not?” he retorted. ‘Bah! 
she and I are good friends already. We 
will be greater. She is an—angel! An 
angel! Her voice is superb! Sne will be 
a queen, an empress! 1 offer her my de- 
votion, my adoration!” 

All the while he was speaking he kept 
his eyes fixed on the cold, set face above 
bim with the same mocking smile, and at 
the end of bis deciamation laughed softly. 

The woman stood silent for a moment, 
then she said in a low voice: 

“Baptiste, there is only one thing for 
which you came—imoney. You shall have 
it. fam not rich but I have saved, | have 
good wages, you shall have my savings, 
take them and go!” 

He laughed as if with intense enjoyment. 

“My dear Felice, you are siinply mag- 
nificent. You offer me your savings—ia it 
not sof—to go. Tush, cnild! do you think 
if it were for money [ came, they would 
satisfy? No! But enough: you do me an 
injustice, my Felice. I simply wish to 
enjoy for awhile the hospitality of my 
good triesd Kaighton; to bask in the sun- 
shine of his prosperity; to enjoy this beau- 
tiful place, and its—what do you call it?— 
its surroundings for atime [ say. When | 
am tired, and, my Felice, I soon tira—! 
will go, but not before, not before, most 
certainly.’’ 

The woman’s hands closed again. 

“You may be maie to go,” she said, in a 
low voice, 

He threw his head back and looked at 
her with an insolent stare 

“Solana by whom? Not by my friend 
Knighton; not by you, my little Felice,’’ 

“Yes, by me!” she said between her 
teeth. ‘I know you, I will tell all I know 


” 


“Tut, tut!’ be broke in laughing; ‘my 
dear cbild, look around you! what do you 
see? a magnificent house, truly ancestral. 
It is the property of Godfrey Knighton, a 
great Euglish gentlemen, and ital! comes 
ultimately—all this house, these lands, and 
the good gold and silver—to his daughter 
And she is one of the great ladies of the 
land. He is proad, she is proud. They 
hold their heads as high—bah !—as high as 
princes, and yet with a word, one little 
word from Baptiste bere, your humble ser- 
vant and old friend whom you threaten 
ob, shame, Felice!—with one word this in- 
significant Baptiste could bring that proud 
And you would 


compel mé do this ‘elice you w 
know I we her m r y You w 
force me to say lo the wor this grea 
young lady, the beautifu! daughter of 


trey Knighton is—”’ 
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With a spring the woman was upon him 
and her hand upon her lips. 

He seized it. Kissed it with mock gal- 
lantry, and flinging it aside, laughed long 
and softly, 

“Bah, my little child; you see, do you 
not, that I have al! the game in my own 
hands? You do? You don’t speak ? Good! 
Now, please to remember that | am master 
here’’—he leaned forward and grinned at 
her threateningly—‘‘and that while I please 
I stay, when I please I go. And for the 
reat———  Giood-morning, Felice! My eyes 
are good and [ can see the face of our beau- 
tiful Miss [ris looking at us from the win- 
dow. Good-morning, Felice! If anyone 
asks you why you went into the garden 
to talk with Signor Ricardo, you can say 
that you were naturally anxious to chat 
with a fellow countryman; and so—good- 
morning!” and he raised his hat again. 

The woman stood regarding bim a seo- 
ond, then, with bowed head, went away 
without another word, and the signor rolled 
himself another cigarette and smoked it in 
triumph. 

When Iris came down into the break fast- 
room, she found her father standing by the 
window looking out at the reclining figure 
of the signor, and as she went up and gave 
him his morning kiss, she saw that he was 
looking pale and worn. 

“Aren’t you wel! this morning, father?’’ 
she asked gently. 

“Yes, yes,’ hesaid. “BatI have had a 
bad night; It is nothing.’”’ 

He paused fora moment, then aaid sud- 
denly: 

“I think you would be all the better for 
a change, Iris!’’ 

“17 she exclaimed, 
fectly well!’ 

“All the same, I think you should have 
a change,” be said, in bis quiet, determined 
fashion, “Write to the Deverelis and ask 
them to have you fora /litule while!’ 

“And leave you to entertain Signor Ki- 
cardio?’ maid Iris. 

Godfrey Knighton’s brow contracted, 

“It is because he is here——’’ 

Then he stopped, and went on ayalu 
alter hesitating: 

“Tris, you bave of course noticed that 
Signor Kicardo's visit is not—not alto- 
gether welcome to me; you have noticed 
that with all bis fine manners, he is hardly 
what wecall a yentieman !”’ 

Iris faintly murmured an assent, 

“[ have kuown 


“Why, [am per- 


bim sone time; there 
are reasons why I cannot deciine to re 
ceive bim; he will nots ay long, but while 
he is here I think I shouid preter that you 
should be away.’’ 

“Very well, father,’’ she aaid; “I will 
write to the Deverelia; I daresay they will 
have me.”’ 

“Yos,’’ he sald, with aermile; “I daresay 
they will! You need not teil them the 
reason.”’ 

At this moment the signor entered. 

“Ah, my dear Knigoton! Good-morn- 
ing to you, Miss Iris! I hope your rest 
has restored you? ‘Tuls excelent morning, 
is it not beautiful? And they say you 


have no sunshine in England! Knighton, 
my dearest friend, | have been stroiling in 
your garden—tin your grounds! They are 
supero! They fill ine with acharm! Minas 


Iris, ] can now understand how #o beautl- 
tol a flower should grow: itis the soil: it is 
the fresb air; it is the beauty of the coun 


"? 


try! 


“Sivnor Hicardo has all the flattery of 
his race at his tongue’s tip, Iria,”’ eaid (od 
frey Knighton grimly 
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nection with Mias Iris! Itis all too pale 
and—what do you call it?—Insipid. 1 give 
you my word that I Lave been haunted all 
night by her volos, the voice that reminds 
me of ber sweet, her exquisite mother.” 

“Try those patties,’ aaid Godtrey K aigh- 
ton. ‘Give the signor some, Iris.’’ 

The aignor took some of the protiered 
dish, and sailed off again. 

W hen he was not launching out in praise 
of the Revels and Iria he could be enter- 
talning enough, and Iris, though her dis- 
like to the man grew éach rmlnutl, could 
not belp admitting that he was » most 
amuses ng COuw panion, 

With the exception of England he ssemed 
tw have been all over Europe, and aneéo- 
dote after aneodote flowed from his lips; 
but though he smiled Gocaslonally, God- 
irey Knighton sat stern, and grim, and al- 
lont, apparently not listening to the flood 
of talk that poured from the garrujous 
Itallan. 

When breakfast was over Iris got up and 
went to her own room, the algnor opening 
the door for her, and bowing low, Then 
God{rey Kuighton looked up, and spoke 
for the frat tine 

‘Have you thought over what I said last 
night Ricardo?’ be said sternly. “Will 
you name your price, take your money and 
—gor” 

“Tut, tut!’ sald the signor. “Onoe for 
all, my dear Knighton, | don’t mean going 
yet! You pain, you shock me, by your in- 
hospitality! Peate! why | have only been 
here atew hours! And you would drive 
me from your door like a—dog!"’ 

“T would!"’ adinittod the aquire grimly, 

The siguor showed his leetu in « aimile. 

“But (bere are some obetinate dogs who 
will not be driven, and | am one of thei, 
Knighton! Now come,’ and he laid his 
white band ou the squire’s arm, which was 
withdrawn instantly; ‘make your mind at 
rest! Though | am bere, I am pot going to 
be a—what you call it?—a nuisance! Sainte 
and angels, no! Baptiste Ricardo is a gen- 
tleman, «a man of honor! What are you 
afraid of, my triend? Tut! deal fairly with 
me, and | will dea fairiy with youl And 
now that is settied,’ he went on with a 
wave of bis bands, as if be had disposed of 
the subjectin the most satisfactory man- 
ner. “And now you ask me, naturally, 
what lam golng to do with myself this 
fine, this glorious morning! Well, | will 
tell you. I will borrow one of your adimir- 
able horses, and | will take a littie ride out 
into the surrounding vicinity: | want to 
soo more of your Charming country. You 
abal! lend mea quiet steed—ah, l snow 
you will do that! You would not :isk your 
dear triend’sa neck with # vicious animal, 
no, no!” and he grinned; ‘and I will just 
go on my travels, returning ip time for 
your dinner, How oes that suit ury dear 
friend?”’ 

“If you will not go altogether,’ replied 
Godfrey Kuighton grimly; “all I ask of 
you is to let me see as little of you as posai- 
bie!’ 

‘“7o0d-——my noblest but not too amiable 
friend!” retorid the signor; “and now, 
have you a few loose gold coins jingling in 
in your pocket? I have, alas, nothing but 
a thousand pound note on the Bank of 
Italy, avd I fear | shau’t be able w get it 
changed,’’ and with a grin be followed the 
squire into the library. 

Godfrey Knighton gave twenty 
pounds in gold; be would have given a 
larger sum to bave got rid of bim alt.- 
qetber; and the signor went down to tie 
siabies, creating Consideérabie ast nishinent 
amongst the grooms by demanding ap 
‘amiable’? horse. 

“Think we'd better get bim one from the 
laundry, what we bang the clothes on,” 
gruinbied the old coachman, eyeing the 
signor's ruaty velvet coat and geveral for- 
ego getup with profound and truly Hritish 
disgust. 

But the signor rather astonished them by 
getting in the saddle in proper fashion, and 
riding through the yard, not only without 
tumbiing off, but as if he had been lp atir- 
rupe several Wines before, 

In the very best of humors, and twenty 
soveréigns clinking in his pocket, the slg- 
nor rode along, cbeerfully Lumming a 
drinking song, and smoking a cigarette. 

Asail the roads were aiixe to him he 
kept to the high one, and as the steed was 
not only ‘‘amiable,’’ but a wood goer, before 
very long the signer found himeelf in a 
quaint, old town beside the sea, 

Having inquired the name, and learned 
thatit was Giossup, woloh the signor pro 
nounced severai times | 
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na tone of aipare 
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be made his way to the 


and Oom pass and having consigned la 


amiable’ steed Wan ostisar, went inside 


the house and inquired for 
His appearance did not create eny sur- 


Luncheon, 
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prise here, because they were used to for- 
eignere at Glossop, and the landlord showed 
him « room on the first floor, and informed 
bim that be could have @ chop or a steak. 

“A ch-o-p! What is thet?” eaid the aig- 
nor, “Ab, well! let me have him for I am 
bungry; and also a bottle of red wine with 
bigs.” 

“Port?’’ asked the landlord, 

‘*No; clareti’’ said the signor; whereupon 
the landlord, who didn’t keep claret in bis 
cellar, sent around to the grocer’s for a bot- 
tle, which, a little later on, caused the sig- 
nor wuch amazement and disgust, 

Bat whilethe luncheon was getting ready 
the signor, rolling up another cigarette, 
went to the window, and, seeing a balcony 
outside, stepped out 

He was rather surprised to see a gentie- 
man leaning over the rail, for he iad 
thought bimself the only visitor at the inn, 
and when the young teliow turned at tie 
sound of tootateps, the siguor, with bis 
native politeness, raised his hat and gave 
bim ‘good day.”’ 

The gentieman—the signor recognized 
bis quality in a mowent, was dressed in a 
sult of flannels, with his straw hat tilted to 
the back of bis head, was smoking a cigar, 
with a contemplative gaze at the sea. 

It was the young fellow Iria bad rescued 
from the bull yesterday, but, of course, the 
signor did know that. 

He returned the signor’s polite greeting, 
Just looked him over, and went back to the 
sea and his cigar. 

But this did not suit the signor, who 
never met anybody without wanting to 
know something about them, so he leant 
over the rails inatree and easy fashion, 
and tiltiug his bat on the back of his head, 
said: 

“This is a pretty view, air!” 

The stranger turned and nodded. 

‘*Yes,’’ he said. 

“Ah, yes, indeed! It reminds me of 
Naples,’’ remarked the aignor, which it did 
not in the slightest, 

“On?” saia the gentlemen. ‘I shouldn’t 
have thought it much like it. But itis con- 
sidered a polite thing to liken every littie 
English bay to Naples, isn’t it? So, as an 
Englishman, I am much obliged.” 

The signor showed his teeth in a concilia- 
tory sinile. 

‘“‘Ah, I see!” he said. “You have—what 
do they call it?—wit! Truly, no, it is not 
much like Naples, but pretty, very pretty 
all the same, It is your native place, sir, 
no doubt?” 

The Englishman laughed ooldly. 

‘No, it isn’t,”’ be said. 

“No! Youare, then, only staying here! 
I, too, am only a visitor—a stranger, like 
yoursel!! This is charuing.’’ 

The young fellow looked at him with a 
half conceaied amusement, and suspicion, 
too, 

“Tl arrived in England only yesterday,” 
said the signor, becoming confidential, in 
the Lope that this young fellow would re- 
ci procate. 

“l hope you like it,’’ said the other. 
‘*Will you have a cigar?” for the signor had 
devoured his cigarette. 

He accepted it with charming frankness, 
and the two smoked in silence for a min- 
ule or two, 

“My friend is doubtless a—-sallor?’’ said 
the signor, glancing at the flannel suit and 
straw bat which he judged to be the uni- 
forin of the British Navy. 

Tne young fellow iooked amused. 

“Not exactly,’’ he said; ‘‘but T shail be, 
after a fashion, this afterneon. Iam cross- 
ing to France.” 

‘sol Ll envy you,” said the signor, with 
asigh. “Youeregolng on your travels? 
delightful! With the world before you, 
with your youth and good looks, sir, you 
are to be envied.”’ 

The young fellow laughed again; but he 
wae getting rather tired of the signor, and 
moved towards the window. 

At this moment the landlord appeared. 

‘What time does the train come in from 
London?’’ asked the gentleman. 

‘It will arrive in three-quarters of an 
hour, elr,’’ said the landlord. 

“Oh, well, just get me a little something 
to wat.” 

‘‘Pardo:!"' sald the signor, with a bow; 
‘my poor luncheon is just ready—you 
carne to announce it, is It not so, landlord? 
—will my friend honor me by sharing it? 
Two 1# good company, while one is only 





| devilish dull.’”’ 


The young \ellow acospted the offer, evi- 


| dently dreading the bore of having to re- 


fuse, and the two went in and eat down 
The eignor’s usual fow of conversation 
on this occasion, but 
® mace several artful and really 
pump his compan 
the Engliahman, though young and 
careicas, remained a close shell, and con- 
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tented bimseif with eating his share of the 
lunch, and listeniog with a half-amused 
indolence, to the signor’s perpetual flow of 
talk. 

Presently the door opened and the land- 
lord ushered in an old gentleman with 8 
travelling wrap and a smal! handbag. 

‘“Good-morning, my lord,"’ he said, rais- 
ing his hat. Then, sesing the signor, he 
added, ‘‘I beg your pardon; the landlord 
did not tell me you were engaged.” 

The signor, wbo bad pricked up bie ears 
at the sound of the title, rose with polite 
alacrity. 

‘No, no, sir!” be said, with an elaborate 
bow and a wave of the hand; “iis lordabip 
is not engaged. We were but discussing 
our meal in company. I will efface my- 
sel!,”’ and he took up his hat. 

“Oertainly not,” said the new arrival; 
‘my business will wait for an hour or so, 
Don’t let me disturb you.” 

“But permit me!’ murmured the signor 
smoothly. ‘Not for all the world would I 
interrupt two gent:emen at their business! 
Certes, no! I will go and take a stroll 
about this charming towa. Adieu, my 
lord; adieu, sir! Perhaps when I return I 
may have the felicity of rejoining you—is 
it not so?” and with an insinuating smile 
the signor quickly bowed himseit out of 
the room. 

He followed the landlord to the bottom 
of the stairs, waited until the latter had 
turned into the bar, then murwuring just 
loud enough tor bim to bear, ‘‘Desolation! 
I have left my cigarette case!’’ softiy and 
quietly went up stairs again. 

After standing at the door for a moment, 
he went on tiptoe to the next one, opening 
and entering the room cautiously. 

Though apparently a separate room, it 
was only divided from the one in which 
the other two men were sitiing, by a wood 
partition—not an uncommon device in 
country inns—and to the signor’s great de- 
light, he found he could hear every word 
that was spoken as plainiy asif he had 
been sitting in the same room. 

Asa matter of fact, the signor had no 
special motive in overbearing the talk be- 
tween the two men, but having nothing 
particular to do, and never having during 
the whole of his life missed an opportunity 
of committing a mean action, it occurred to 
him that he might as well listen as not, so 
he coiled himself up on a rickety soja near 
the partition, and, making himself as com- 
fortable as possible, prepared to enjoy bhim- 
self atter his ppculiar fashion, 


OHAPTER VI, 
Ht young Englishman motined the 
T elderly gentioman toa chair. 
“Sorry to give you the trouble of 


coming all this way, Mr. Barrington!’ he 


said, ‘‘Will you have some wine? No! I 
should recommend a giass of water? No! 
A cigar then? Oh, I forgot, you don’t 
smoke.”’ 

‘‘No, my lord; that is one of those pleas- 
ant vices—I beg your pardon, habits,— 
which I have cot been successful in ac- 
quiring.’”’ 

“Quite right,’’ said the young fellow, 
lighting his cigar as be spoke. “And about 
this business; will it take long?’’ 

“Not very long, my iord!’’ said Mr. Bar- 
rington. “lt was necessary that you should 
go over one or two papers before you left 
England—You have quite decided to go 
abroad?’’ he broke off to inquire, 

‘*Quite!” said the young feliow, but in a 
rather doubtful tone. ‘Well, that is,’’ he 
explained, as the lawyer looked up at him 
questioning|y, ‘1 was until yesterday after- 
noon!’’ 

“Yesterday afternoon?’ said Mr, Bar- 
rington inquiringly, 

“Yes, yesterday morning 1 was as firm- 
ly resolved to go to Canada and the weat as 
1 am at this present moment to finish this 
cigar; but yesterday afternoon I had an ad- 
venture which somehow has—”’ he paused 
and threw himself astride a chair and 
laughed a little shamefaced|y—‘‘what shall 
I say? —unacttled we?”’ 

“An adventure!’ murmured Mr, Bar- 
rington. 

“Yes, but don’t ask me whatit was,” 
said his companion. ‘Fact is I have had 
so few romantic adventures in my life that 
I’ve a selfish desire to keep this ali to-my- 
self. Of course there is a woman in it,’’ he 
aided. 

The lawyer smiled. 

“There is no romance without a petti- 
coat, my lord,’’hesaid. “And you won't 
leave England after all,’’ he saidin the 
tone ofa man thinking. ‘Then I’ve had 
ali my tl , 


journey for no ing 


Yes, I sbal réplied the other. ‘I shal! 


ust rur ver to France. My yacht isbere, 


that’s her out Pretty, ian’t 
she?’’ 


The lawyer nodded politely, though a 


(he bay. 


iD 





yacht was to him a kind of ship and noth. 
ing more, 

“Yes, I shall run over to France, the 
Channel! Islands,and thereabouts generally, 
and pat off going to Canada untila more 
convenient opportunity. You think me 
changeable, of course? Well, I can’t help 
it Now fire away with the business,” 

The lawyer drew some papers from his 
bag and arranged them in a slow way 
which wome clients find so aggravating. 

“These will want your signature, Lord 
Coverdale,’”’ he said, 

The young man took up # pemand wrote 
his name, “Coverdale,” at the spot pointed 
out. 

“And here is the account of the estate 


” 


Lord Coverdale laughed, not bitterly by 
any means, but with « touch of good na 
tured mockery and annoyance, 

“Don't call it by that ridiculous word, 
Barrington,” he said. “One would think 
it was a property with a rent roll as long as 
my arm, instead of being only a few thous 
ands,’’ 

He leaned back as he spoke and emitted 
a cloud of smoke a little impatiently. 

“Jt isa small fortune for a peer of the 
realm, my lord. But the best has been 
done witb it——”’ 

“My dear Barrington,’’ interrupted the 
young man quickly and generously, “I 
know that. I know that you bave done 
the very best that was possible to do! | 
know tbat many men would bave chucked 
up the whole troublesome business and 
me into the bargain, and I wish you knew 
equally well how grateful I am to you for 
all the trouble you have taken, and all the 
kindness you have shown to me!’’ and he 
stretched out his band across the table. 

“Why, man,” be went on, ‘‘do you think 
I have forgotten your kindness in the old 
times when I was an almost penniless 
young devil? Do you think I bave torgot- 
ten the five-pound notes, ah! and the twen- 
ties you used to lend me? No, Mr. Barring- 
ton, I haven’t forgotten, and {’in not likely 
to forget ig, I hope!” 

The old man was evidently affected by 
the frank gratitude of the youug peer, and 
he asevidently tried to hide his emotion 
under a husky legal cough, 

‘‘You make too much ot it, my lord,’’ he 
said. 

“No, I don’t—but go on, Barrington, 
These acoounts—ob, it’s no use my looking 
at them; I shouldn’t make head or tail of 
’em if 1 pored over them fora week. Let 
us take them as read; and now how much 
have I got to live on?” 

“A very little over nine hundred a year,” 
said Mr. Barrington. “It is not quite a 
thousand.” 

The young fellow laughed. 

“Nine hundred a year, nearly a thou- 
sand,’’ he said. ‘‘Well, of course, it would 
have been a princely income to me when I 
was Mr. Heron Pryce Coverdale; but as the 
Earl of Coverdale it is simp! y—well, ab- 
surd! Look here, Barrington, 1’ ve thought 
the whole thing out,” and as he spoke he 
got up, and kneeling on the chair with one 
knee, leaned against the table and empha 
sized his remarks with a pointed finger. 
‘“‘A poor peer is an anomaly, an unnatural 
being, a—in sbort, a nuisance to himself 
and to everybody else! (Look at my poor 
uncle, who left me this money. Look at 
the life he led. He was an honest man, 
and didn’t owe anybody a penny; but he 
had to struggle through life in a thread- 
bare coat and a shocking bad hat, just be- 
cause he was a peer, aud to keep up bis 
peerage a little bit swallowed up ai! his in- 
come and left him scarcely enough to buy 
halfadozen new shirts when he needed 
them. Oh, I know! Now, 1’m not going 
to make the same mistake: I’m not going 
to figure about as an eari of tne reaim, and 
sit in the MHouse.and shuffls about tne 
clubs, when I haven’t enough money to 
pay the subscriptions or tip the ball porter. 
No, I won’t do it! Tneretore, 1 mean 
live by myself to myself. I intend living 
on board my yacht nearly all the year 
round—you’ve no idea bow cheap you can 
do it on board ship. Come with me for & 
trip, Barrington?’’ 

Mr. Barrington gave an unmistakable 
shudder. 

“I’m a very bad sailor, my lord,” be 
maid; “‘but I thank you all the same.” 

“I mean to live just asa plain man—! 
meéan an untitled man—witb a thousand & 
year would do, and the peerage may go “ 
the——!”’ 

Mr. Barrington coughed. 

“J think it’s a wise resolution,”’ 
with a sigh. ‘Certainly a peer 
small an incowe is piaced in a very a¥*- 
ward position ughed 
and looked at the gracetul figure and bane 
some face, slightly flushed with exelte 


be said, 


with 80 


but’’—he agail 





ment, before him thoughtfully—‘‘bat there 
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are ways—I mean, it is possible, that is 
well, my lord, you may marry.”’ 

“Thank you!” said Lord Coverdale, with 
alaugb. “Much obliged, But not for me, 
thank you very much. No! The Oover- 
dale peerage dies witb me if it is considered 
necessary that I should take an heiress jor 
a wife! What! marry a girl for her money! 
No! I've seen that done, and I’ve always 
noticed that both the woman and man are 
wretched. Now, 1 don’t mean to be 
wretched by any means, ifI can’t marry 
the girl I fall in love with, then I won’t 
marry at all.’’ 

As he spoke, his face flushed again, and 
there came a pensive look into his eyes, 

He was standing once again in the field, 
with the goddess on the biack horse sweep- 
ing down from the clouds to rescue bim, 

Mr. Barrington nodded, but not with en- 
tire epproval. 

“Very proper sentiments, my lord,” be 
said; ‘‘but abem rather unusual and——”’ 

‘Unoproftitable, | daresay!’’ laughed Lord 
Coverdale. ‘But they are my own, such 
as they are, and I mean to stick to them. 
No Coverdale ever has married for money, 
and thie Coverdale won’t!’’ 

The lawyer rubbed his chin and sighed 
again. 

“It the Koighton property bad been all 
rigbt——”’ he said musingly and regret- 
fally. 

Lord Coverdale broke in with a short 
laugh, 

‘if the moon were made of green cheese, 
dairy produce would go down in the mar- 
ket!” he said. 

“Ives a pity, a great pity!’ said Mr. Bar- 
rington. 

Lord Coverdale nodded and paced up 
and down. 

“To tell you the truth, Barrington,” he 
said, ‘my feelings as regards the Knighton 
buiness are rather mixed.” 

“As how, my lord?’ inquired the law- 
yer. 

“Well, you see—look here! Of course I 
know all about the feud between the Cover- 
dales and the Knightons, and ! have no 
doubt they had very good reason to hate 
each other,’ 

‘ So I’ve always beard,”’ 

‘Yes, so have I. Very good, though 
what they are it would be difficult to tell. 
I’ve an impression that my uncle, the late 
earl ran away with the girl Mr. Godtrey 
Knighton was to marry. Is that so?” 

“I've heard something of it,’’ said Mr. 
Barrington, “but whether there is any truth 
in it——”’ 

‘Well, at any rate, Mr, Knighton must 
have got over it very soon, for be married 
the Italian wife rather early, didn’t he?” 

The lawyer nodded. 

“Yes. Weil, now, of course if he hadn’t 
married I should have come into Knigh- 
ton Revels and the Beverley property; tbat 
is, in all likelihood, for it isn’t entailed; 
and, of course, in my own mind I feel as 
if, by marrying, this uncle of mine——”’ 

“Cousin,’’ corrected Mr, Barrington. 

“Ailright. Anyhow it he’d bad no chil- 
dren I shouid have been his legal heir?” 

‘Quite so,’’ said Mr. Barrington. 

At this point the signor, behind the panel 
division of the room, in bis eagerness not 
to lose a word, slipp d on the sofa, and 
brought bis head with a bang against the 
wood work. 

“What wae that?’ said Mr, Barrington. 

“Rats, cats, somebody in the next room, 
I suppose,’’ replied Lord Coverdale care- 
lessly. 

‘It bad been always an understood thing 
that Beveriey at least should pass on to 
the Coverdales; that had been a bargain in 
consequence of some choppiug and chang- 
ing of land between them, badn’t it?”’ 

“]t bad been,” said Mr. Barrington, ‘but 
Mr. Godirey Knighton denies it, and de- 
clines to admit any such claims.”’ 

“I know; and | for one wouldn’t press 
it! Let bim take them all! Knighton, 
Beverley, and every other acre! | wouldn’t 
accept a rood from the man who always de 
clared that the name of Coverdale stunk in 
his nostrils, Stop!’’ and be stopped in his 
pacing up and down, and colored, ‘I'm 
going to tast! I don’t like him, but I have 
nothing against him; | suppose it is be- 
cause 1 was brought upto dislike him. 
But, as I say, I bave notbing againet him. 
I saw bim once: a stern, hard man, with a 
trown snd a harsh voice. I’ve heard that 
his daugobter takes after bhim.”’ 

Mr. Barrington looked up with surprise. 

“Indeed!’’ he said. ‘*Who told you that, 
my lord?’’ 

Lord Coverdale frowned with self-annoy- 
ance, 

‘*You’re 
said. 
in that way, especially of a ledy whom I 
don’t know. But, at any rate, 1 have not 
heard the most brilliant account of her, 


jyuite right, Barrington,” he 


“1 ought not to have spoken ofalady | 





and my informant wasone whom I could 
trust—would trust with every inch of con- 
fidence I’ve got!’’ 

He spoke so emphatically that the lawyer 
looked up curtously. 

“I can't imagine where you got that idea 
of Miss Knighton,” he ssid thoughilully. 
‘She always struck me as belay a most 
charming young lady.” 

Lord Ooverdale laughed. 

“Never mind,” he said; “don’t let us 
discuss it, Poor girl! 1 pity her with sach 
a stern father! 1 suppose she will be very 
rich?’’ 

‘Very rich, indeed,” assented Mr, Bar- 
rington. “The Knighton and Beverly 
estates are large, aud Goilrey Kaightou 
has not lived up to half bis income, I, 
would be impossible for him to have done 
80, seeing the quiet and retired life he has 
been living tor toe las: fiftewn years, I am 
afraid be is not a happy map.” 

Lord Coverdale shrugged bis shoulders. 

“Most unbappy I should think, from all 
I have beard. But the poor tellow lost bis 
wife soon after his marriage did he not?’ 

“Yes; she died giving birth to Miss 
Knighton,” said the lawyer. ‘Atleast | 
believe so, J do not know; indoed I don’t 
think anyone knows anything abuut her or 
their married lite,’’ 

“Poor woman!” said Lord Coverda!s, 
gravely and pityingly. ‘Lock here Bar- 
rington, I’m afraid that ] have in my mind 
been ratber too hard on Mr. Kuoighton, 
Hang itall! I wish I could torget the tam- 
ily feud! I wish | could forget how heart- 
ily my unole, the late earl hated him and 


” 


“If you could forget thatand your own 
fancied dislike to Godfrey Kuighton, and 
marry his daughter, tie Coverdale and 
Koghbton’s name would be once again as 
they use to be.”’ 

Lord Coverdale shook his head and 
laughed. 

“No, tbanks, Barrington; rather than 
marry Miss Knighton, trom ali I’ve heard 
concerning her, I’d marry anybody you 
like! No! I'll remain as I am, unless I 
can find some girl I can love—” he paused, 
and once morethere rose before him the 
vision of the tall girl with dark eyes look- 
ing down at him—‘ for herself, and herseitf 
alone, and won’t mind my beiog that ri- 
diculous monstrosity, a peer without money, 
why, as I say, I’ll bury the Coverdgle name 
in my cotfin.’”’ 

He laughed again at this dismal conclu- 
sion, and Mr. Barrington rose, 

“You forget one thing,’’ he said. ‘Mr, 
Knighton may remember the old compact 
between the two houses and name yuu in 
the will.” 

Lord Coverdale shook his head. 

“That's not likely,” hesaid. ‘He will, 
of course, leave it all to his daughter, and 
who could blame him? Not 1!’ 

“In that case,’ said Mr, Barrington, 
‘there are not many young fellows whu 
have your scruples, my lord.”’ 

“No, I daresay not,” said Lord Cover- 
dale. “Men doall sorts of things that I 
should not. The meanest thing « man can 
do is to marry a woman for her money. 
Anything more? L »0« bere, stay and have 
dinner with mé, or else on board of my 
yacht——” 

Mr. Barrington shuddered again. 

“Thank you very micu, my iord, but I 
must gO back to town as soon as / can. 
There isatrain which I think | can just 
catch. And where sba!l I write to you?” 

Lord Coverdale thought a moment, 

“Oh, write to the ‘Hotel du Promenade,’ 
St. Malo,” be said carelessiy. ‘1 shall put 
in there first. After that 1l’Il drop you a 
lineand say where i am bound tor. I'll 
stroll down to the atation with you it you 
must go; but I wish you'd stay and dine 
witb me.” 

Mr. Barrington declined again, and put 
his papers into the bag, and the two men 
passed out and descended the stairs, 

Signor Ricardo waited till their footsteps 
had died away, then Le slipped from the 
sota, stood for a moment ges iculating with 
bands, as if be bad beard something too 
wonderful to digest all at once, then, in a 
frepzy ot what louked like delight, danced 
a fandango round the room on the tips of 
bis toes, and at last aliguted on the sola, 
and bugging himeelf with supreme satin 
taction and approval, wurmured: 

“Baptiste, my dear, dear Haptiste, you 
are the most lucky and fortunate the 
sun ever shone on. Baptiste, my child, 
here isa fortune tor you! A tortune? Bah, 
it is a gold mine! Godfrey Koighton, you 
will turn me out, wiil you? Miss Iris 1 kias 


my hand to you!’ anc he waited a delicate 
kiss towards tne Kevels oPr and 
beautiful as you arée, my har "4 
queen, Baptiste Micardo is y rmas 

* . 4 é « ” 


Lris’s worst enemy could not with jus 
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tice call her sentimental. She had lovers 
by the score, but she had never best» wed 
a thought upon them; even Clarence Mon- 
tacute she would bave like? much better 
if be hadn’t been so devotedly attached to 
her. 

She was perfectly happy and content: she 
was a first-rate musician, she could paint 
tolerably weil, could ride and swim, and 
knew more about books than ninety-nine 
out of a hundred of her sex. 

In a word, she was a clever—as well asa 
beautiful—girl, and clever girls are not 
sertimental, 

And yet she could not get the remem- 
brance of her adventure with tne bull in 
the Holt Gelds out of her head. 

Allthe morning, while Signor Ricardo 
was listening tothe conversation between 
Lord Coverdale and bis lawyer, Iris was 
thinking of the handsome youug stranger 
she bad metthe previous day. She tried 
not to think of him, to efface the whole 
business from her mind, but the effort was 
a vain one, 

There was some excuse for thinking of 
bim, for, after all, young ladies are not in 
the habit of saving a man's life every day 
in the week. Sut he baunted Iris ina way 
sbe could not understand, and in a fashion 
that annoyed ber, 

She found herself recalling even the fea- 
tures of his face, the golden-prown hair, 
the frank and really handsome eyes, the 
tones of his voice, and the short laugh 
which had accompanied so many of his 
speerbes, 

Once during the morning she went to 
the writing-table, and, unlocking a drawer, 
took out the scarf she had ridden bac« for. 

It was only an ordinary necktie, but it 
seemed to possess a strange value in her 
eyes, for though she determined to throw it 
away, and even opened the window, she 
ended by replacing the scarf in the drawer, 
and locking it away again carefully, as if it 
were a treasure or a relic. 

It was certainly the first thing belonging 
toa man sbe had treasured in that way. 
Men had given her costly boquets, in the 
fond hope that she might preserve them, 
and she had thrown them aside, and left 
them to be swept away by Felice, But 
this plain and very ordinary biue silk 
scart she locked away in her drawer! 

She had spoken to noone 0f he adven- 
ture, not even to her father, though she 
had twice begun to tell him, and been in- 
terrupted by him; and the fact that sne had 
not done so made the thing more import- 
ant and secret than it weuld otherwise 
have been. 

All the morning she tried hard to efface 
the affair from her wind; she played and 
sang, but his voice, his face floated be- 
tween her and the music, and insinuated 
themselves in the harmony. 

So thoroughly did the memory of the 
young man she had saved absorb her that 
she almost forgot the strange visitor, Sig- 
nor Ricardo. 

She did write to her friends the Dever- 
ellis, but it was with an effort, and, even as 
she wrote, the handsome eyes of the young 
man got between her and the note paper, 
and confused her. 

Felice, as was ber custom, hovered about 
the rooms, and her sharp eyes noticed her 
young wistress’s abstraction. 

“Js the signorina not well?’ she said 
once. 

“Well? Ot course I am well! 
you ask, Felice?” 

“fT thought you looked pale and disirait, 
Mise Iris,’”’ said Felice. 

lris got up, and drew her dark brows to- 
gether, still more annoyed with herself, 

{J think | am bored thin afternoun, Foe- 
lice,’’ she said, 

‘Yea, miss,’’ was the answer. ‘You 
seem as if you could not settle to anything 
Wy does not the signorina go oul?—It Isa 
lovely afternoon!” 

“I think I will,’ said Iria, “Tsil Fenn I 
wili bave Snow. He need nw come with 
me.’’ 

+6] it safe for the sigoorina to ride alone 
so much?” said Felice, pausing at the door. 

+ What nonsense, Feiice!'’ said Irie with 
alaughb. “Doyou think that Soow will 
throw me off, or run away with me? Snow 
is toe best-tempered borse in tue worid!” 

“Itis not that I know the aignorina 
rides well,’’ said Felice; ‘but it is not 
usual for ladies to ride unattended, is it, 
Miea Iris?’’ 

“fn the parks, in London, It certainly ts 


Why did 


not,” she said; ‘but here—why, however 
far | go l neem to be at home. Tuere is 
not a man or woman for miles round who 
doses not know me! It is just like being in 
the Revels’ groundsa A hy should I irag 
Fenn alter me?’ 
Pelice said I a word more 
ing her head, glided out, 
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Bric-a- Brac, 
PROTEKOTING THE Vines —Ineome ports 
of the wine district of France the church 
bells are tolled when there is likely to 
be a frost severe enough to burt the vines 
The inbabitants at once hurry out of their 
houses and place quantities of tar between 
the rows of vines, Then the signal is given 
to light the tar, and In a few m nutes a 
dense cloud of smoke arises which com- 
pletely protects the vines from the frost. 
Savt.—In certain parts of Central Africa 
saitis more scarce than gold, and to way 
that a certain man eatasalt is to say that he 
is very rich. Yet the people living there 
have exised for ages and have enjoyed the 
best of health without a taste of salt from 
infancy to old age. Saltis notin use in 
Sioeria as a comm :n constituent of food, 
and the same was true of the North Amert- 
can Indixns previous to the discovery of 
the continent by Europeans, and tor mavy 
years after, and is still true of the Pampas 
Indians of South America, 


THE Fountatin.— Bimini was a fabulous 
island firmly believed in by the Indiana of 
the Antilles, though they could give no 
further clue to its location than it lay some 
hundreds of leagues north of Hispaniola, 
On this island was the famous Fountain of 
Youth, which had the power of restoring 
youth and giving perpetual health to the 
sick and decrepit. It was the search for 
this fountain that led Ponve de Leon and 
Hernando de Soto two Florida, on the out- 
skirtea of which the island was generally 
supposed to be situated. 

NuMBERS.—For seven days, seven 
priests with seven trumpets invested Jeri- 
cho, and on the seventh day they com passed 
it seven times. EKiisha sent Naaman to 
wash in the Jordan seven times, and Elijah 
sent his servant from Mount Carmel seven 
times to look for rain. Miraculous powers 
are supposed to be possessed by the seventh 
daughter, but, as usual in the case of women 
it hasan occult power, When a servant 
maid has nine green peas in one pod, she 
lays it on the window 4ai!l, and the firat 
man whoenters will be her’ beau.”’ Among 
the Chinese heaven is odd, earth is even, 
and the nurnbers 1, 3. 5, 7, 9 belong to hea- 
ven, while the even digits are of the earth, 
earthly. 

AvaM’s TrRex.—In parts of Germany, 
when at evening, the clouds rise and bear 
sone resemblance to a great tree—that Is, 
when there is, as it were, a pillar of vapor 
between the horizon and the overarching 
canopoy of cloud, the pée@asania call it 
“Abraham's tree,” or Adam's tree.’’ A 
mackeorai sky provokes the saying: “We 
shall have wind, Adam’s tree is putting 
forth leaves’ If the leaves appear in the 
afternoon it is a sign of tine weather: if 
early in the morning, of storm, The ser- 
pent that gnaws the roota of the Yugdrasill 
seeks the destruction of the untverss, When 
the roots are eaten through thetree will fall 
over, and an end of ail things has come. 
The old English May-po'loe is the same tree, 
bursting into beauty and foliage in the 
spring. As the Anglo Saxons regarded 
with tbe Norsemen, the ash as the world 
tree, and the ash is deciduous, they kept 
the festival of its restoration to vitality. 
The Germans tovk the evergreen silver tir 
as the symbol! of the ever living tree of the 
world’s life, Yetthsey al4> keep some tex 


tival analogousto tie May day, 

MKANING OF COLOKW White was tie 
emolem of lignt, religious purity, iono 
cence, faith joy and iite. In the Judge, it 
indicates Integrity; in the sick, humility; 
in the woman, Chastity K ad, the ruby, 
signifies fire, divine love, heat of the cre- 
ative power, royaity. White and red roses 
express love and wisdom, The red color 
ol the blood has it4 origin in the action of 
the beart, which corresponds to or symbol 
izes love. In # bad -6n46, red corresponds 
to the internal love ot evil, hatred, ete. Blue 
or the sapphire, xp es*6« heaven, the tirm- 
ameot, truth trom @ celestial origin, con 
stancy and fidelity. Yellow, or gold, is 
the sun, of the goodness of Giod. of mar- 
riage and falthfulocss, In @ bad senee, 
yellow signifies inconstancy Jealousy, anit 
deceit. Green, the 6 .erald, is the co or of 
apring, of hope, part cularly of the hope of 
im@amortality and of victory asthe color of 
tne Jaureland pallu. Violet, theamerhyat, 
signifies Jove and truth, or passion and sut 
fering. Purple and ‘carlet eign fy things 
good and true trou # ce éstiol origin Black 
corresponds to despair, darkness earth | 
pess, iMNCOUrnIDE, Negation, WicKke6dness an 
death. + 
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—_——_ 
fe be ever lonely 
mt the way be dark aud long’ 
Vos [stand without the palace 
When love sings ite sweetest song 


ie I «‘e dream of beauly ended 
Is Love'sahope teorever done’ 
Viaet our lives for aye be parted 
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CHAPTER XXVII 
\ ie ullered no cry, though her whoie 


(CON TINUKD.) 


beart yearned towards bic with an in- 

finite pity for bim and for herself. 
Silenoe reigned fora full minute; then he 
apoke., 

‘You have wrecked both our lives,’ he 
sald, not sternly, but with the accents of 
despair; “and yet not you alone, but Fate! 
Do you know that thiasame night I was 
struck down, and that for weeks I lay un 
conscious?—tbhat but for that, I should 
have come to you once mere? Oh, Heaven! 
to think how bardiy Fate has treated 
uel’ 

“Yeu, I know it now: now it is too late!” 
she faltered. 

‘Too late! Too late!"’ he echoed, looking 
down at her with hollow-eyed misery, Kut 
it is not too late for justice—tor vengeance!” 
and his face grew dark, ‘Your father——oh, 
no; what oan I do to them?—heis# your fa- 
ther!"’ 

“You can do nothing, nothing,” she said, 
“Itisonime that your vengeance should 
fall; f arn to blame! If you would kill me 
here where [ sit,how giad,how glad I should 
bel’’ 

“Kill you, my poor dear Kate?’ he 
moaned, 

* Yes, kill me!’ she said wildly; ‘for I 
have been the weakest, crueilest girl that 
everthe world saw, I have wantonly 
wrecked my own lifeand yours, But, no; 
you will still be happy—it is to you that 
that justioe shall be done—braving all that 
the world can and will say of my motives 
I have come here alone to find you and 
proctaim the truth!" 

“Toe truth!’ be repeated dully and wear!- 
ly. “What truth?’ 

“That you are the Earl of Carr-Lyon!” 
she said, and she raised her head, and !ook- 
edat him with a momentary triumph. 
“You are not Clifford Kaven, vut Des- 
mond Carr-Lyon, and yours are the title 
and the estates which my—my husband 
holdat"’ 

He did not start or change olor, aud her 
fade fell. 

“You knew this?’’ she said. 

‘You, | knew it,’’ he assented, with no 
sign of relief or satisfaction, 

“When did you know i?" she quickly 
femanded., 

“The nignut I told you that 1 loved you, 
and asked you to be my wife; that night I 
maw Arthur Carr. Lyon and recognized him, 
and knew that it was land not he who was 
the ear!.”’ 

“And—and 
she sald, 

‘You forget,’’ he aaid gently, sadly, “that 
thatnight I was attacked, and that for weeks 
I iay unconscious, unable to come to you 
to claim my rights—for IL should bave done, 
Ob, Kate, ff you could but know how my 
heart rejotoed in the knowledge that had 
come to ine. How | looked forward to lay 
Ing all—ail at your feet?’ 

Hia voice broke, and he strode up and 
down fer a moment or two to regain his 
oom posure, 

“[T see it all now! How blind I wasn, how 
blind!’ she muruwured wearily 

Then she turned to hiin, 

“But now that you know {[t,’" she sald, 
“you will claim your own? Now at once 
to-day?’' ahe added with feverish tmpa 
tienoe, ber bands clasping and unoiasping 
each other, 

He looked down at ber sadly. 

“What, and rob you of your title?’’ ne 
said reproachfully,. “Dla you think me 
capable of that? Ab, how Iitthe you know 
me or have measured the iove | bear you, 
Katel’’ 

“Rob ine?” ahe oaried wildly. “Do you 
think | would wear that which did not be- 
long t tnef—do you think I would stand 
before the world and Drazen outa lie and @ 
shame? How little you know mé, or can 
love—” abe stop and a deep red flushed 
her cheeks. ‘Nol The truth must be known 
atonce! It is the thought of that, the long- 
ing to see Justice done you,tbat alone keeps 
me from going mad, tbat alone enables me 
to bear my misery! To-night—to-morrow 

-tue world must know tbat it Is you 
who are the Earl of Carr-Lyon and not 
net? 

lie shook his head siewly. 

‘The world will never know it,’’ he said. 

No one will know it aave you, and he.and 


you hid this knowledge?’’ 


6 started to her feet ut he put t his 
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giadly assented, for I should have been 
able to lay my title at your feet, But it has 
no value now. Value! I hate the sound 
of ny own name! I would not take the 
tle to save my lite, Not it shall 
sult be bis - and yours,” and bis 
voloe lingered tenderly on the last two 
words 

She laughed mocaingly. 

“And you think | could endure that it 
svuould beso! In an hour's time I will pro- 
claim the truth—I1 will go to every man and 
wotnan | know, and telithbem all I know 
now—"’ 

‘And it would be useless,’’ he sald,gently 
and firmly. ‘Do you thiok I have not 
thougutt matter out? Yesterday, when 
1 learned—just too late, too late]—that— 
that I had lost you, do you think that I did 
not guess that you might learn the truth, 
and what you would do? And I made my 
resolution, 1 vowed that no power on earth 
should persuade me to take the title from 
him!” 

“You cannot help yourself,” she said 
awiftiy, recklessly. “AsI have said, so | 
will act—the whole world shall know who 
is the rightfal earl——” 

‘And the whole world cannot force me to 
take that which | refuse. Listen, ah, listen 
aud be patient with me! From this day 
until I die [ remain Clifford Raven 

” 

* Yuu cannot do that,’’ she broke in with 
a geature of impatience, 

‘Can [ not?’ he said, gently and sadly. 
‘Kate, there was Once a man who set his 
heart upon gaining a treasure he knew was 
hidden in the heart of a desert. For years 
he bad planned and schemed and toiled 
over bis secret desire, He set outon his 
search, For months he traversed the dreary 
scorching plain, end at last he found the 
hidden treasure, the prize for which he 
sought; but the discovery came to him ashe 
was dying of hunger and thirst, and the 
sight of tne glittering heap only increased 
his torture! Hethrust it from him, and 
with his last breath—be cursed it! The old 
title, the wealth of the Carr-Lyons has 
come to we too late, and I thrust it from 
me; I could curse it, but that henceforth it 
sball be yours,”’ 

‘Never, never!” she cried, tears running 
down her face. ‘‘Youcannot, The law 
will not let you, and to the law 1 will go 


He sighed, 

“No law con make a man accept that 
which he is resolved to disclaim. No man 
can make me admit that I am Desmond 
Carr-Lyon! Desmond Carr-Lyon died years 
ago 

Sue wrung her hands, for she saw that 
he had guessed her father’s share in the 
villainy. 

“Hie died years ago, and you cannot 
prove that he is alive again! it is better 
#o,"’ be said in a low voice, “If I had the 
titieit would but increase my misery. 
Hore, in this solitude,1 cannot forget,in my 
daily work, all Ihave lost! I may even, 
please Heaven, learn to forget—you! Ah, 
me!"’ he sighed; ‘‘not that! 1 shall never 
forget you, Kate, never! You will always 
cowe before me as I aaw you that night in 
the lane, when———”’ 

He drew something from his breast, and 
put it to hia lips, 

it was more than she could endure-- 
more than any woman, placed as she was, 
could endure. 

With a cry of agony she flung herself at 
his feet. 

“Oh, what have I done?’’ she wailed. 
‘If | had but waited! Oh, have pity on 
ead I was tnad—imad! Ob, my love, my 
love!” 

He stood and looked down at her, tremb- 
ling in every limb, 

His heart seemed full to bursting. At his 
feet Knelt the woman he loved, in ali her 
beauty, in all the abandon of a reciprocal 
passion. 

He was but man, and for the moment he 
fell. 

“Kate, ny love, my darlingl’’ broke 
frou his lips, and be bent and caught her 
in his arma, lifted her to his breast, and 
kissed the tear-stained face, and warm, 
quivering lips, ‘“Itis nottoo late! See, | 
ain here! You are in my armal I love you! 
l iove you! You shall not leave mel You 
shall stay with me! We will go away to- 
gether—always togetheri ou and I 
against all the world! My love, my 
queen!” 

With faltering hand he put the hair from 
her forehad, and kissed her, pressing her 
face to his b and wurmuring hot 
and passionate words of love and devo- 
tion. 

“Don’tery, my darling! Look up, and 
let me see your eyes! See, dearest, I au 
with you; you and I against ail the world! 
Teli me that you love me, Katel Tell me, 
~-L want to hearjyour dear voice whisper 
Ags 

“IT love you! 1 love you!” she murmur- 
ed, carried away by the storm of his pus- 
sion, by her own o’erbrimming heart. “I 
ioveyou. Youare my master—help me, 
tell me wnat to do! Yes, I love you!’’ 
and she raised her face to his and kissed 
him. 

Biame her, oh, moralist, if you will, for 
she and he were blameable, Heaven knows; 
but before you throw the stone, think wel! 
of the misery which had befallen them, 
remember their love, and their sorrow,and 
their despair, and let him or her who has 
suffered as they have euffered, and been 
tried as they were tried, and still stood 
firm against such temptation, throw the 
first stone! 

ie held 
ng words, 

“tuash, hush, my darling! Don’t cry! All 


her liehtly,and murmured sooth 


| will be well yet! All is not lost while we | 
ve each other, and I am by your side. ' Raven, and his voice, though low, was firm ' acoomplice,’’ and he pointed to the shrink-¢+ 
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Ob, my darling, my sweet queen, my wife 


He stopped suddenly, and a shudder ran 
through bim, : 

The word ‘‘wife” had acted like a clarion 
note upon hia conscience. 

His wife! How could she be his wife 
woen she was the wife of his cousin 
Arthur? 

With a groan, be unclasped the dear arms 
which she bad wound so lovingly and trust- 
ingly round his neck, and—yes.—put her 
away from him. 

“Oh, Heaven! what bave I done?” he 
cried yee pry. 

She looked at him, grew white, and sank 
upon the stone, and sat there with clasped 
hands and banging head. 

“What bave I done?” be cried, and feil 
upon his knees beside her. ‘Kate, forgive 
me! I—I—my heart was too wuch for me! 
Forgive me! 1 bad forgotten all that stood 
between us; Oh, Kate! oh, my darling! 
Heaven pity us! and forgive me my mad 
words! You and I can never be anything 
to each other. Never! So, go, my dariing,”’ 
he groaned, ‘‘go while! bave etrength left 
to let you go. Yes, my love is too deep to 
let mé do you such a wrong! Go dearest, 
and pray that we may never meet again,’ 
and the wretched man hid his face in his 
banda. 

She sat and looked at him very despair- 
ingly. 

| ou send meaway from you?”’ she said, 
in a hollow voice. 

“Yes!” he said hoarsely. “For your 
sake. It was my fauit, all mine! Heaven 
alone knows the depth of my temptation. 
Oh, Kate, oh, my darling, while life lasts I 
sball love you, and treasure the memory 
of you; but we must never meet again!” 

He took ber hand which hung limp and 
supine beside him, and pressed it to his 
li 
riCome, dearest, I will show you the 
way,’’ he said brokenly. 

She rose, trembling with the weakness of 
exbaustion. 

“You send me away from you?” she said 
again. 

“Yeu; better so than that your life should 
be wrecked on the rock of my love!’’ he re- 
plied. “Come!” 

He took her hands in his and raised her. 
No pen could justiy describe his intense 
desire to clasp ber to his neart again. He 
threw his coat round her for she was trem- 
biing and shivering. 

“There is atrain to London,” he said, 


‘like a man wbo is pronouncing his own 


doom. “You must go by that——” 

“To London—to him?” she said, almost 
inaudibly. 

His working face told how her question 
moved him. 

“Yes,’’ he said hoarsely. 
husband——”’ 

“No!’’ she said dully, wearily. 
him——”’ 

“To your father, then?’ he said, in a low 
voice, ‘Anywhere but with me! Come,” 

‘Yes,’ she said, in the same dall voice; 
“JT will do what you tell me. I will obey 
you.”’ 

He put his arm round her to snpport her, 
and had led hera few yards, when two men 
suddenly sprang down the path and con- 
fronted them. 

They were the major and Arthur Carr- 
Lyon. 


“He is your 


“Not to 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


\HEY had discovered Kate’s ruse soon 
after she had escaped from the house, 
and bad instantly and mutually came 

tu the conclusion that she had gone in 
search of Desmond Carr-Lyon. 

Every moment was of value, and in the 
hope of catching her before she had reached 
Sandford, they had taken acab to the ata- 
tion, and engaged a special. 

Arthur Carr-Lyon had mattured some- 
thing about the expense, but ths major had 
met his economical ecruples with the re- 
mark that an earldom was worth spending 
tifty pounds for, and they had engaged a 
special. 

Clifford Raven stopped, and, with a dex- 
terous movement, swung Kate rouad so 
that he stood between her and her two pur- 
suers, 

For a moment the two parties confromted 
each other in siience. 

The major was hot and red, for they had 
walked fast from the station, but Arthur 
Carr-Lyon was cold and se! f- possessed with 
the coldness of hate and the consciousness 
of power. 

‘(My dear Kate,’’ commenced the major, 
in atemporizing voice, but Arthur Carr- 
Lyon pushed bim aside, 

“So you are here, are you?” he cried. 
“By Heaven, | thought I should find you 
here! Aren’t you ashamed of yoursel!? 
You area pretty sort of respectable woman, 
you are!”—and he uttered an oath—‘‘to 
oome here, of all places in the worid, and 
to this man!”’ 

Kate would have drawn herself away 
from Cliffera’s arm, but he atill held her 
tirmly. 

“My dear Kate—’’ recommenced the ma- 
jor, eyeing Clifford Raven anxiously and 
feartully; but Arthar Carr-Lyon broke in 


n: 

“What’sthe meaning of this, ] shonid 
liketo know? What the deuce are you do- 
log here?”’ 

still neither she nor Clifford Raven 
SpoKe, 

“Of all the shameless things 1 ever heard 
of, this isthe worst!” and Artbur Carr- 
Lyon, ‘Are yououtof your mind? Look 
here; here’s your fatber and me have come 
down by special train to know—to know 
what the iuce this caper yf yours 
means! 


““Permit meto answer,”’ said Clifford 


and stern: ‘Lady Carr-Lyon came here to 
seek an interview with me——”’ 

“T daresay; I can believe tnat!’’ sneered 
Arthur Carr-Lyon. “And who the deuce 
may you be?” he added with an air of 
bravado. 

The major and he had agreed to brazen 
the matter out,to deny everything and 
anything, andtodefy the man they had 
wronged: if they reached Sandford too 
late to stop Kate’s revelation of their 
villainy. 

Desmond looked at him with stern con- 
tempt, and Arthur Carr-Lyon’s eyes 
fell. 

“My name is Clifford Raven,” he said, 
still in the same valin, low voice; “I am a 
friend of Lady Carr-Lyon’s, and she bas 
come to me for advice and protection.” 

Both the conspirators had started at this 
reply. 

He bad called himself by his o!d assumed 
name, hai given Kate her title; was it 
possibiethat she had not told him, after 
all? 

The major drew a long breath; then his 
heart sank as he remeinbered that Des- 
mond would need no one to tell him what 
he must know—with his cousin standing 
before him—that it was he, Desmond, who 
was the earl. 

“Oome to you for advice hasshe?” said 
Arthur Carr-Lyon, his rage struggling with 
bis cowardice and dread of the man be had 
wronged. “Why should she come to you? 
Are you aware that I am Lord Carr-Lyon— 
this lady’s husband?”’ 

A spasin passed over Desmond’s face, 

‘I am aware of it,”’ be said. 

The major sank On toarock and bent 
forward, listening in anxious amazement. 

“And you think that it’s a proper thing 
for a woman to leave her busband tbe day 
after her marriage and come—for advice,”’ 
he sneered, ‘'to a stranger?’’ 

‘*] think Lady Carr. Lyon has acted prop- 
erly, nobly!”’ came the stern reply. 

Arthar Carr-Lyon glared at him and 
gritted his teeth; if the fignre before him 
had been old and feeble he would have 
summoned up what little courage he pos- 
sessed and flung lLimself upon it; but he 
knew that, weakened as be was by illness, 
the man be had robbed was more than a 
match for him, 

“You do!” he said, **You know that 
Lady Carr-Lyon has—has quarreled with 
me, her husband, and you dare to stand be- 
tween herand me! Between her and her 
father!’’ 

Desmond’s face darkened. 

“Between Lady Carr-Lyon and—such a 
father! Yes!’’ he said in a low voice. 

Tbe major winced and hung his head, 
and Arthur Carr-Lyon bit bis Jip. 

“*T,ook here,’’ he said, atteinpting to blus- 
ter, “I don’t know who you are, and l 
don’t care. I see that you have gained 
some influence over my wife—I only wish 
to Heaven 1 had known it sooner!’’ he 
sneered, 

“You knew it early enough,” said Des- 
mona quietly and significantly. 

“And I don’t chooseto bandy any fur- 
ther words witb you. laddress myself to 
her,’’ and he looked towards her. ‘Kate, 
will you come witb me, and your father? 
Do you mean to keep up this scandalous 
conduct——”’ 

Desmond held her hand and pressed it 
encouragingly. 

“Do not answer, Lady Carr-Lyon,’’ he 
said gravely. 

Kate stood perfectly motionless, her eyes 
fixed on the ground, and remained silent. 
Arthur Carr-Lyon uttered an oath. 

‘*] gee,’’ he said furiously. ‘You have 
made your choice. You prefer this man to 
me, your husband. That will do. If you 
are Satisfied, lam. If there’s justice to be 
had, I’ll have it, if I have to go to the Di- 
vorce Court,’”’ 

Desmond’s hand closed tightly over the 
small, cold one, 

“Do you hear what 1 say?” demanded 
Artnur Carr-Lyon. “I give youtwo min- 
utes’’—-and he took out his watch—“'to make 
up your mind. Leave that man and come 
home with ne, your husband, or 1 gue for 
a divorce.’’ 

Kate shuddered,and put her bands to her 
eyes, but did not move. 

Arthur Carr-Lyon forced his watch back 
into his pocket, 

‘tNo!’’ he exclaimed. “I will not do that. 
That would be playing your game, wouldn’t 
it? I’ll see if the law can't help mein an- 
other wey. Major, you wait here while l 
get a constable,’’ and he turned, but Des- 
inond’s stern voice arrested him, 

“Stay where you are, Arthur!’ he said. 
Arthur Carr-Lyon sterted,and stole a giance 
at him sideways, and his tace grew pale, 
‘You speak of justice. You shall have it. 
This lady came to me for protection, and | 
will protect her, though in doing so I have 
to proclaim you an impostor,”’ 

‘An impostor!” faltered Arthur, with an 
attempt at a sneer, 

“Yes, an impostor, Arthur Carr-Lyon!” 
came the stern response, ‘Stop!’ for the 
otner had opened his mouth as if to ex- 
claim indignantly. “It is you who have 
forced me to threaten you, Attempt to 
coerce the lady who has the unhappiness 
to be your wife, and I ciaim the titie you 
falsely bear, and demand an account of 
your stewardship.” 

Arthur Carr-Lyon forced a laugh, a |ist- 
lees and mirthiess one. 

‘*What’s this?” he stammered bluster- 
ingly. ‘‘Do you say lam not the ear! 





who is, then?”’ 

‘I!’ said Desmond ca!n 
speak; l warn you that every 
utter hardens my heart against you 
makes it more difficult for me to dea 
| mercifully with you. You know the truth, 
you have admitted it. Tnere siis your 
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ing wajor, “By fraud you bear the title 
you bave, by fraud ana treachery you have 

ned possession of one in whose presence 
you are pot fit 'o breathe,” his voloe rang 
out sternly. “With a word I can ruin and 
punish fee and I will do it, 1f you refuse 
the conditions upon which alone I suffer 
you w ren.sin in possession of the title and 
the estates of which vou have robbed me, 
1 am Desmond Carr-Lyon,the Kar! of Carr- 
J.yon, and you know it,” 

Arthur Carr-Lyon attempted to speak, 
but no word would come, and he stood 
cowed and silent, 

‘For the title and the money which are 
mine by every legal right, I care nothing. 
But for this oonv fh bappiness I care a 
thing. 1 would lay down my life to shield 
her from wrong and suffering: judge, then, 
whetber I should hesitate to crash you in 
protecting ber!’’ 

Artbur Carr-Lyon opened his li 

“Not yet!” said Desmond. “You will 
hear me out. Then you shall answer yes 
or no, and thatonly. ‘These are my condi- 
tions. You will leave this lady unmolested. 
She shill be free to go wherever she pleases, 
free from any claim of yours or his—’’ and 
ne looked towards the major. ‘You shall 
not attempt to bold any communication 
with ber. One balf the income of the 
estate shall be paid by you to her solicitors 
for her sole use, and on these conditions 
only will I permit you to remain in posses- 
sion of the title. Now answer!” 

Artbur Carr-Lyon stood with his bands 
cleucbed to his side looking from the pale 
stern tace of theearl, tothe downcast one 
of his wife, 

“What if l refuse?” he demanded, with an 
attempt at inodiflerence. 

‘You will not refuse,’’returned Desmond 
with cold scorn, ‘Yes, or nol’ 

‘It’s ‘yes,’ | suppose,” said Arthur be. 
tween bis ieeth. 

He bad at firet fully determined to face 
it out, to da « Dasinond tovo bh 8 worst; but 
his cuurage fai.ed him, 

And another iotive influenced bim; after 
all he mignt circumvent bis cousin, 

Better to gain time, at any cost; but he 
could not resist the temptation to cast a 
tauntat his opponent. 

“Yes,” be said; “but it’s a hey ar- 
rangewent,’’ and he sneered, ‘You seem 
particularly auxious for my wife’s happi- 
ness; | suppose you mean to look after it 
yoursel!?’’ 

De«mond’s calmness had been more on 
tue surface than any of the others had sus- 
pected, 

With an exclamation of scorn and indig- 
nation, be sprang upon the cowardly vil- 
jain, and seizing him by the collar, raised 
bis band to strike him; tben, as a cry of 
terror rose froin Kate, be let his hand fall 
to his side, and flung bim from him. 

“You bound!” be said breathlessly, ‘] 
will make noconditions with you. ‘(et out 
of my sight! Take bim away!” addressing 
the major in a low, strained voice, ‘Take 
him away if you vaiue his safety; my pa- 
tience is nearly exbausted,”’ 

The major rose tottering!|y. 

“I think we'd better go,” he whispered 
feartully. ‘1t’s a fair offer, There’s no use 
in standing up against him, Come away, 
fo. Heaven’s sake! We shall gain time, at 
any rate.’’ 

Arthur had risen—for he had stumbled 
and fallen—and stood straightening his col- 
lar, and glaring at Desmond's white, pas- 
sion-working face. 

‘*Yes,”? he muttered hoarsely. ‘‘We shall 
gain time,” and with a long look of impo- 
tent rage and bate he turned and walked 
away. 

Alter a few steps he stopped and grinned 
out an Oath, a3 if he half-intended going 
back, bat the major caught him tightly by 
his arm, 

‘Come away!” he said tremblingly. 
“You bave made bim despéra.e, and—and 
when he's like that he’s dangerous! 1 know 
bim better than you do! lor Heaven’s 
sake come away!’’ and he almost dragged 
him up the path, 





CHAPTER XXIX. 


Y ATE and Desmond were !eft alone. 

Surely no wowan had ever been placed 

{ \ in 80 strange and terrible @ position as 
Suv was then! 

‘Lhe man sue loved had stepped in be- 
tween her and ber husband, and surrend- 
6red rank and wealth for her sake—tor 
pure love of ber—and she was alone witb 
him! 

All through the trying scene, she had re- 
mained silent and downcast, leaving her 
fatein tbe bands of the map who loved 
her, trusting to him implicitly and 
wholly. 

Sue sank now on toarock,exhausted and 
bewildered, too bewildered to feel any- 
thing but bumble gratitude tohim who had 
stood vefore ter, a8 a buckler and a shieid, 
against ber husband who had cunfessed 
hiunself base and vile, 

But Arthur Carr-Lyon was ber busband, 
after all was said and done, and how 
weuld the world look upon her 
duct? 

W bat was to becoine of her? She had not 
a friend in the worid excepting Lady War- 
ner, and she, Kate kvew bad left Sandford 


cone. 





= an agony beyond all power of descrip- 


He paced up and down for a while,gianc- 
ing at ber now and again as she sat patient- 
ly as for hie decision—looking at ber 
with the intense sadness of longing and 


a ng 
en, presentiy, he went and touched 
her hand. 

“You are not afraid, Kate?” he said, in a 
low voice, 

“Afraid? No,” she answered, looking up 
at bim fora moment, then drooping her 
heavy lids. 

“You are safe from him,” he said, in a 
low voice, “for the present,at any rate, But 
for the future——" 

He stopped. Why could he not keep 
her near him, or toliow her likea shadow, 
protecting and guarding her? lt was a 
moment of delirious temptation,but he put 
it from him, 

“Have you any plans—any thought of 
what you will do? Forgive me, dearest, 
but 1 must think for you!” he added, ten- 
derly. ; 

She shook her head. 

“No, Ihave no plans, | do net know 
where to go,’’ she said. “lady Warner— 
she was my friend—is abroad. I Lave no 
one e6lse,’’ and ber lips quivered as she 
thought of her father, who ought to have 
been her friend and protector in this awful 
crisia, “I must go somewhere, | cannot 
ay back to bim,’’ she added, almost inaudi- 
ry. 

“No,” he said, almost sterniy; “I think 
death would be preferable—” 

Yes,” she assented, ber ey*s tiashing for 
amoment, ‘But I must go somewhere, | 
will go back to London.”’ 

“To London! Alone?” he said, almost 
witha groan. ‘“Woat can you do there, 
alone—you, who know nothing of !ife and 
its hardsbips and crueities?’’ 


“T must learn to live alons,”’ she said, 


bitterly. “Thousands of piris—of women 
—no oider than I have tod» so. Why not 
I, too?’ 


He passed his hand siowly across his 
brow. 

“You don’t know what you say—what 
such a life means,’ he said. “It means 





He stopped, overcome by the mental pict- 
ure that his words called up. 

“Oa, Kate! oh, my darling! if we could 
but move time back for forty-eight hours 


“Do not reproach ine!’’ she said very 
humbly. 

He bent over her with intinite compas- 
sion. 

“Keproach you!”’ he murinured, ‘No, 
no! There isno room in my heart for re- 
proach; it is too full of love! Too full of 


pity for you and myself!’’ 

Sue looked at bim with eyes heavy with 
tears, then rose, 

“T must go,” she said, “Do not keep 
meé,’’ for he had taken her hand desperate- 
ly, and held it in a firm grasp. 

“But where?’’ he said. 

“Anywhere! The world is wide,” she 
answered. “Anywhere from bim,and from 
—’’ she stopped and sighed, 

“From me! I understand! Yea! It must 
beso! 1 must think of you and vour good 
name before all! I must not give bin an 
excuse for blackening you before the world. 
Your good name——”’ 

He stopped, unable to continue, 

She drew her veil over her face and turn- 
ed frum him, and he stood with lowered 
head fighting against the terribie tempta- 
tion which assailed him to keep ber, or at 
least to accompany her to some place otf 
safety. 

W here could she go, and who was there 
in all the world to protect her? 

Suddenly be started and hesitated, and 
looking up, he saw ‘a slim, girlish figure 
coming down the path. 

It wak Nellie. With an articulate cry of 
thankegiving he @prang forward. 

“Wait!” he said, and, going up to Nellie, 
seized her hand. 

She had stopped at sight of the two, and 
blushing and paling, fixed her eyes upon 
Kate. 

Witb the quickness of |love—and, alas, 
jealousy !—she recognized K ate,and guessed 
at the resi. 

“Nellie!” said Desmond nurriedly and 
anxiously. “I amsoglad you have come! 
Will you dosometbing for é6—a great, a 


very great service? Nellie, this lady 
—she is Lady Carr-Lyon--you know 
ber,” 

Nellie’s lips moved, and her eyes—a 


very deep vioiet now, remained fixed on 
Kate, 

“She is in great trouble. 
in the worlda——’’ 

Nellie started slightly. 

“] can’t tell you the whole story, but it is 
a very sad one, one that would touco your 
gentle heart, Nellie, Will you befriend 
her tor ny sake? No, not for mine, but for 
hers, and for your own gentle beart’s! On, 
Nellie, my friend, my sister, will you help 
ner, and—-me?” 

Sbe stood silent a moment, tghting 
against the burning jealousy which seemed 
to desolate her. 

**What—what can | do?" she said, almost 
inaudibly. 

“Take ber bome with you,and take care 


She 1x all alone 








that to enlwst your sympathy. Let me bring 
her to you,” 

He went to Kate, who had been staoding 
looking at them, 

Sne bed recognized in Neilie the biue- 
eyed girl she had seen in bis arma the night 
of the fete, aud in ber bosom rose the re- 
flection of the jesiousy that burnt in Nel- 
lie’s; and yet she knew that it was without 
cause, 

“See, Kate,”’ he said in a low voice; “Pro- 
vidence has come to our aid, and sent us a 
friend in our utter need, This in Neilie, of 
whom you have heard, She saved ny life 
at the risk of her own, and has nursed me 
with the devotion of asister. Will you xo 
with her? The cottage in which she lives is 
on oe one of the quarry; she wii! do 
an , ov h to help you. You 
et erything Py 


“Yes,’’ she sald, suppressing a sigh; tor 
she was only a woman, and it was hard to 
be under an ob n tw the girl she had 
regarded as ber rival. 

@ took ber hand, and led her t where 
K ate still stood. 

“This is Lady Carr-Lyon, Nellie,” he 
said; “and this is the truest and beat friend 
& man ever had, Lady Carr-Lyon. You 
wiil ¥ with ber and stay witb her until— 
until I can form some pian.” 

Kate raised her veil, and the two women 
looked at each other in the intense fashion 
of their kind, nade more intense by the 
strange position in which they were placed, 
Ther suddenly Kate held out her hand, 

“I will go with you, if you will bave ine,”’ 
she said; and at the sad, sweet voice al! N ei- 
lie’s coldness melted, 

“Come with me,” she said simply. 

Kate stretched out her hand to Desmond, 
and hatook it and beld it fora moment, 
Then, as he slowly reieased it, be looked at 
Nellie, 

“Tnank you, Neilie,”’ le said simply, and 
stood watching them as they made their 
way up the path. 

For awhile they were silent. 
ing emotions were battling in 
heart, 

She knew now who it was that filled (Iif- 
ford Raven's heart so completely thet there 
hed been no room tor ber; and one instant 
be felt bot with jealousy, and the next 
amazed that any woman who hed been 
blessed by his love could marry any other 
man! 

Presently Kate stopped, and panted a lit- 
tie, 

‘“T—] am rather tired,” she said buimb. 
ly and apologetioally, ‘‘and the path is #o 
steep.” 

“Oh, forgive me!” said Nellie, quickly 
and remorsefully. ‘Take my arm. Do 
not be afraid; 1 am strong and used wo 
ciimbing.” 

‘‘May I?” said K ate gratetully. 

*Yos, lean all your mignt,’’ said Nellie 
quickly, and @lmoat commandingly. ‘1 
it was unkind of menotto remember all 
your es 

“1 do not think you could be unhkind if 
you tried,’’ said Kate sweetly. 

* Yos, ] can,” retorted Neilie shortly, for 
86 was still filled with remorse. “Have 
you—hbave you come far?’’ 

*F-om London,” sald Kate simply. 

“From London!" echoed Neilie. 

Soe said no more until they reached tie 
cottage; then 66 Opened the door, and drew 
a chair to the fire. 

“Let ine take off your things, my lady,” 
sie said gently. 

“No, no,” said Kate deprecatingly; but 
with gentie firmness Nelile reinoved her 
hat and jacket, then she looked at the pale, 
weary tace keenly. 

“Have you bad anything to eat since you 
started, iny lady?” ene asked. 

Kate put ber hand to her brow. 

“I ao not remember; I think 
replied. 

“You must be worn out,” said Nellis 
pityingly, and, without another word, s+ 
threw a cloth on the table, and mnadé Boine 
toa. 

Kate sat and looked at the fire. Sle was 
nearly worn out, too weary ever. even t 
think or realize all that had happened to 
her, aud she started when Neilie brough 
her a cup of tea and some bread and but 
tor. : 

“] don’t think I could eat anything,” she 
Bald: “but l will take the tea. Hlow xo 
you are to me!’ 

‘Try to eat one piece, wy lady,”’ said > 6 
lie, glancing at the pale and iovely face, 
aod trying hard to keep down the jealous 
that mingied with her aduiiration. 

“No wonder | was nothing In bis sight,’ 
she thought, with sad bitterness, ‘And she 
could turn frou bim and marry another 
map! Was she mad or blind?” 

“Now, when you are rested,’’ she maid, 
‘“‘gou sball come upstairs and li6 down, ty 
lady.’’ 

‘“] think I will go immediately,’’ sai) 
Kate eekly. 

Nellie led her to her own room and wit! 
deft readiness arranged some piliows on 4 
couch, then was leaving the room, when 
Kate looked up, and stretching out her 
hand a little way said— 

“Will you—etay with mea iitte while 
I want to speak to you, to tell you 

‘ Not now,” said Nellie with true déii 
cacy. “You are too tired to talk; after you 
bave rested and slept—— 


‘ontilot- 
Nellie’s 





not,’’ mine 














A burning blush rose to Nelilie’s 
then left it paler than before, 
knew that Kate had discovered 
cret, 

She stood motionless and irresoiute, and 
Kate took her hand and drew her nearer to 
her. 

“Will you not #it down and listen to 
me?’ she said. “I know you disiike ime 


face, 
for she 
yer #6. 


“No, no!l"’ faltered Nellie with averted 
face, 

“It is only natural,”’ said Kate eadly and 
patiently. ‘I have come between you and 
your happiness——" 

‘No, no, you must pot #ay that,”’ broke 
in Nelile, looking trom side to side and 
clasping and unclasping her hands in her 
distresa, 

“But itis the truth,’’ continued Kate, 
stillin the saine low voice. ‘Bul for me 
you might kave had your heart's desire. 
Oh, bear with me!—I must speak out and 
openly! For me all chanoe of bappiness in 
this world has gone! But forbim -for you 

” 


“Stay!” cried Nellie, her lips quivering. 
‘You are all wrong, my lady . 
“Do not call metbat,” said Kate gent 
ly. ‘Call me— yea, calle Kate, and let 
ine call you Nellie, may 1? And may Igo 
on, Neliie? IT want that we should be 
friends, you and I,in more than name, And 
have we not cause? Would not elther of 
us tay down her life for one person in this 
world? Ah, Nellie! do not be cold with me, 
for life lies belore you with every chance 
of happiness, while I have thrown away my 
chance and there is nothing left!"’ 

‘The tears were runniug down 





Nellie’s 


face by this time, but Kate's eyes were 
dry 
*Neilie,’? she said, “lam iuarried, and 


though I have left my husband tor ever-- 

for that ja what I have done,” for Nailite 

had started—''will you still think «ne fit to 

be your friend? Wii! you astlil let me stay 
’ 

Nellie answered with «look of reproach 
at the question, 

**] have been weak and foolish, and I am 
rightly puoimhed,” said hate. “TI have 
sworn @ lie at God's altar, and His venge- 
ance bas fallen on mealready! Butdo not 
let me think of Inysell; nothing, nO one can 
help me, But there is borne one else, Noliie; 
you and I know whoit is, whose bappiness 
tnust be secured, And it les in your bands 
dear." 

‘No, po,’ said Nellie, 
(ike # #Ob, 

‘You,’ said Kate in a whisper,and strok- 
ing the hand that quivered in hem, “No 
man could be so Dlind as to paws by such « 
treasure a your love, and--you do love 
him, Nellie? No need to #anawer!t | read 
iLin your face the night of the fete, | haw 
it shining there the moment your eyes 
inet his this afternoon. | can read it in 
your face, la your loara, now! And see, 
dear, lam not joalous,’’ bul even 44 #he 
spoke she quivered as if something bad 
stabbed her to tne heart, ‘andeven il | were 
1 would cruah itout; | would thinkoft him 
and bin welfare.”’ 

“Oh, slop, slop!” 
ously, 

“No, let ine finish what lt have to hay,” 
nald Kate, ‘From to-pight 1 pasa out of 
uls life forever! Weshall, we must, never 
Heel again.” 

Sue sel ber lips 
yvolow sloady, 

“Lam the wile of another man, and can 
be nothing to plus bul @ inelmory, and even 


with something 


linplored Neilie pute 


firinly, and kept ier 


‘oat wili pass and fade away, afier a 
timmet”? 
“No,” sobbed Nellie: “never! How could 


he? How could anyone ever 
who bad ones loved you?’ 

I, ale bighed, 

“. wnuOWw 4s Murely 48 We wit Lere that 
will be #o,’’ she said feenty, And itis 
piyjustand right. | was uever worthy ol 
him. Sbould J] navedone what 1 have done 
fl bad been?” and she pul the queation to 
bérse\{as much asto Nellie, “Ina very 
little whlie-—-yos, very soon,” and Ler voice 


forget you 


trembled # little, 1) suall be bo tion as One 
whotad died, and then "mhe adres the 
weeping girl Dearor lo her and Kissed ber 
“and then, Selile, be will turn to you, 
who bave ioved Lith #o tuch better tian I 
fo-——than I did; to you, who are « ' 
|} worthbier of ius: and you w rT , 
}aod teach hiui to forget ¢ aie 





| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| Cates ilee. ft; 


|} eeneitive conescience 


present sorrow, liu! for an 


breaking oul lolo @u excimination 


diation. “It is teettor that it should nw. 
You will se¢, Nellie, that Iny propuecy 
Will come true, and woen it does,"’ siie ia 


tered, “will you try and remember the 
happy girl who predicted your bapypitiese 
Will you try and think of ine kindiy a: 
pityingly? | knowhow bard it muse be t 
you Wo Lave ine Lear you now, butlin thar 
future, When @. Will be brigul and joyous 
With you, will You give @ thought, vow aus 
then, to Lie Ole WhO tLLrToWw away thechar: 
Of tb6 happiness which you Will | Cteseonn?’’ 
{TO BK OONTINUKD, | 
i an . —_ 

Hicit beallh and @# happy disposition in 
fuse cheerfulness and 
Hluuple preseuce;§ lute 
energy stirs 
pathy Wins #ympatuy, love 
qulckens 


silpeuce couimun 
Up energy; e#yin 


other cor 


that morning for the Riviera, iv : i , 
To whow should she yo? wherecould she | of ber; protect her, Neliic! 1 know youcan ‘*] sbali not alae p,”’ sald Kate. ‘I want tv | KAlences, Witt NLeDtiION We Bro A 
find shelter? do it! Toere 18 no one in tue worid | would | tell you now, y oud »>not know whatit is jencing othersia the direction in w 
The same question was flashing through | sooner trust her to than to you, iny brave, | you are doing. You way besorry tnat you | we ourselves are ten fing. This ie al 
Desinond’s wind. true-bearted girl.’’ have befriended me when you have heard tional reason tor self-care and me 
He had saved her from her husband—from | Soe averted ber head for a inoment, tl — here are otinusl act and 
tbe nan who was ward enougb to re | she said i don’t want to hearanyt . a al wa 
venge himeel!l her for t 1au1i1a@ti lw wha ‘ sa d Ne eina Ww 
hat bad bee! ted pon hiu t he|e h & grea 6 tuat Mr ave . etoppe 
had now to j ect 4 ame, ber | keda rw sad wis 
honor; and both wouid ‘ 6 et if ne eiga a 65,1 » n 
allowed ber to rewain u er bis charge nab é i . sa n 
And yet to part wit if Tbe thoug!t inbappy - A anes 
4 see 
\p a sardate a ea ee . 
Sook : —— —————— ot aaa ro 


peasure by their 


begels love, # 
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TEE CLOSED YKAR, 


mY Fr es 


Peete: (hau peteie Tali on windy daye 
From rained roses, 
Hope after hope falls fottering, and devay. 
Ere the year closes 
Un withered boughe, where 


etill the old leaf: logs, 


New leaves come never: 


And in 
springs 


the hear’ where hope hang faded, 
No new endeavor 


——_>- 


The Hook of the Lamp 


BY J. 0. THOMAS. 


CHAPTER IL, 


ALES as a wiole, and rural Wales in 
\V particular, is ¢Xoeptionally free from 
crimes of a serious nature, 

‘loere wnay be, and indeed there are, a 
omeliderabie numver of the lees beinous 
offences co nmitted; but murders, large 
robberies, and felonics of like cbharac- 
ter are conspicuous by their rariy or ab- 
#61) CO, 

We are o'ten told, how ever, that thero is 
no rule without an e@xoeption, and the 
above pormal oondition of the ooun- 
try is cooasionaily broken in @ startling 
manner, 

A tragedy of so exciting and absorbing a 
charactor as the one I aim about to relate 
does pot olten bappen there; indeed the 
terribie cCCccurreuoe oreated a eeusation 
which was pot limited to the prinoipaiity, 
but which @pread even to the large centres 
of iife wLe'6 euch faiel even # are unhap- 
pliy by no iweane in'requent, 


Oo D-cember #, 18 -, the following 
ace unt appeared in tue Westham Oou 
rier: 


“A profound sensation has been caused 
in the Rastry district by the sudden and 
MyVerious disappearance of Dr, Os 
waid Roberta on the night of the 221 
inst. 

“Dr, Roberta isso well known and so 
highiy respecied by ali clase 68 of the oow- 
Munbity, that there is little wonder the ex 
cliement raised by the painfal affair 
bas become Mom Intense. Tne tacts 
of the case are of a pecullariy strange 
oharacter, 

‘Dr Roberts bas been for many years 
oonuecieéd with the Rustry Iron and Coal 
Co., be baving been medical attendant 
tw both the ironworke:s and the = ool- 
liers, 

“The whole of the workmen have al- 
ways placed the utinost caf tence in him, 
and asa ®iiyght token of the nigh esteem is 
whicn be was beld by them they subeerib- 
ed for and purchased « very handsome 
gold repeater watcu and albert guard, woich 
on the evening of tue 22 1 were presented to 
bi ile 

“Oa the day in question Dr. Roberts left 
bowe about 7 o'clock P.M, and, ooutrary 
to bis usual Cuetown, walked over to the 
works, adisiauce of two miles, It was a 
fairi:y clear, froaty night,and be reached the 
Offices, were the presentation was tw take 
place, at 7 30, 

“Mr, Maraton, the cashier, on bebalf of 
the m n,tnen banded to him the testi- 
monial, and after several imudatiory ad- 
dresses by the men, aud a speech in reply 
from the dootor nimamelf, the meeting dis- 
persed al 9 o'olocs, 

‘it sehouid be noted thatthere was noth- 
ing Whatever in either the appearance or 
the demeavor of Dr, Roberta which woulda 
lead anyone to suppose he conte uplated 
doing away with biinself; indeed his speech 
tial eveulng Was pitched in @ partioularly 
Lappy key. 

“He lett the works in the company of 
Mr. Maratov and Mr. Jasber, the latter of 
woo left them on réaching bia own door, 
Mr. Marston and the doctor proceeding to- 
gether towards Rustry. 

“Mr, Marsion states that when they ar- 
rive. near his residence he invited the doo 
tor to go in with him, and that, Dr. Roberts 
having done 60, be paid to bim the annual 
subscription due from (ue workmen for bis 
services, and he jroduces a receipt, 
dated the 224, and signed by the doc- 
tor. 

“He furtber states that both Dr. Roberts 
and nimmseif look one glass of whisky each, 
and that he tuen accoupanied the doctor 
as far as the |’ a*, when he returned 
howe, 

‘This is the last that is known of the mis- 
sing wentleman, for be did not rach his 
residence that night, and up to the hour of 
going to press nothing further has been 
jearned Of bis noveiments, 

‘It is feared that be has been the victim 
of foul play, and we are x ad Ww bear that 
the police are energeticai.y at work en- 
deavoring to solve tue wystery. The iron- 
workers aod winers, too, have formed 
themselves into 6@srcb-parties, 6 that we 
bave every reason Ww hope that 
\beir endeavors wiil be crowned with suc- 
ceen 

‘The snow which fell so beavily early 
the tollowipg morning has, however, oblit- 
erated all trecks, and even ifa struggle 
bad taken place tbe marke of it wil! aimost 
certainly have disaopeared when the snow 
has meiieu.” 

in aspecial edition he same 
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we bave to inform our readers that the clue 
whieh we mentioned this morning was 
held by the police has turned out to be « 
mite scent.’ Nothing whatever has 
been learned of the unfortunate doe 
—_, the force sare at present ‘at 
anlt.’ 

“Detective Sharp of Scotland Yard has, 
however, arrived on the scene, and, we 
feel quite sure, will do bis atmost to un- 
— this most painful and mysterions 
affair, 

‘The snow at last shows «'gns of depart- 
ing, and once the drifts have cl we 
may hope to find some trace at least which 
may lead to solving the enigma. The river 
is being dragged, but if,as now seems prob- 
able, a thaw seta in, it is feared that the 
river, swollen by the meited snow, will 
carry the body, supposing it to lie in the 
river, out to sea, 

“To-morrow the pit-shafts in the neigh- 
borbood will be again and more thoroughly 
searched, We await the elucidation with the 
most intense anxiety.” 

On the morning ofthe ‘Sth the same paper 
contained the foliowing: 


DISCOVERY OF THE BODY, 

.“On Christmas tnorning tue body of the 
late Dr, Roberts was Gfscovered lying be- 
tween the metals on the branch line which 
runs from Kastry to Afreton. The bead 
was completely severed from the body, It 
appears that the fireman of the early 
train yesterday morning taw something 
lying across the metals near the lias 


bridge, 

“there was no possibility o?7 stopping the 
trainin timeto prevent passing over the 
object; but as 8000 as it was brougnt to a 
stendaetill, the fireman, together with the 
guard, returned along the line, and found, 
as we have said, the mutilated body of the 
doctor, 

“An inquest will be held this afternoon, 
when we trust so:ne light will be thrown 
upon a tragedy which bristles with mys 
teries.’’ 

THE INQUEST. 

The inquest was beid at ibe Rustry Arms 
Hotel, before Bernard Thomson, Esq, 
Coroner. 

Detective Sbarp was present watching 
the proceedings, and rs Lewie, solici- 
tor, appeared on behbal! of deceased’s reia- 
lives, 

Tove Jury having been sworn, and having 
viewed the body, which lay in the surgery 
at the late dootor s resivence in Rustry, the 
lollowing evidence was taken, 

The first witness called was Thomas Mar. 
ston, who de d: 

“Lan oasbler of the Rastry Iron and 
Coal Co, Dr Roberts attended the meet- 
ing at the« Mfices of our works, and was 
there presenied with a gold watch and 
o-ain, That was on the eveniog of the 
22: inst. He lef the works at 9 o’clock in 
my company. Mr, Jaspercame up to us 
and walked with us as ‘aras ois own door, 
Dr. R berts and myself proceeded together 
upntil we reached my residence. We boib 
went in, and I paid bim there $250 for bis 
attendance on the men. We buiu took a 
giasa of whisky, and tuen I accompanied 
bin tothe brow of the hill beyond my 
house, and having said good-nigit, I re- 
turned howe,’’ 

The Coroner: 
you left bim?”’ 

“About ten minutesafterten. It struck 
ten before we lef{ the bouse. and the de 
ceased, hearing it strike, jumped up, saying, 
“] must go, it is getting iate,’’ 

“W bat time was it when you reached the 
house on your return?”’ 

‘Twenty minutes pastten. I looked at the 
clock when I entered.’’ 

‘*Had you reason for noticing the time so 
particularly?’’ 

“None woatever. My servant, however, 
is in aendance, and will give evidence,”’ 

“How tar from the piace where the 
body was tound did you leave the de- 
ceased?’’ 

*“Avout a bundred yards nearer to my 
house, At the bow of the hill.” 

‘*Was the doctor sobe:?”’ 

‘Perfectly sober.”’ 

‘‘How wasthe money you paid over to 
hic uvade up?’’ 

‘*In notes and gold.” 

“Why did you pay the doctor?” 

‘*] au treasurer to the fund, to which the 
men subscribe ore part, and the Compan 
contribute the remainder, I was authorized, 
as will bo seen by the minutes of the last 
coipmittee, to pay the amount.”’ 

The receipt given by the deceased was 
banded in and examined, several of the 
jurymen recognising the signature. 

Toe minute book was also produced, and 
was found to contaln tbe authorisation Mr. 
Marston had spoken of. 

tierbert Jasper was next called. He de- 
posed: 

“IT am forge manager at the Kustry Iron- 
works I accompanied Mr, Marston and 
deceased as far as Holiy Cottage, at which 
I reside They two proceeded together to- 
wards Rustry.’’ 

Che Coroner: ‘*Was there anything In the 
nature of adispule between them while 
you were with themn?’’ 

“No, sir. They were speaking of the 
men.”’ 

. You notioed nothing which could afford 
8 clue to subsequenteventes?” 

‘‘Nothing, sir.’’ 

“How far is it from where you left them 
to Mr. Marstoa’s house?” 

‘A bout a quarter of a mile.’ 

Ann Jones deposed 

‘lam eervantto Mr. Marston Dr 
bDéert4 and my master came into the rf 
alter o1pe o'clock. They and Mrs. Marsto: 
sai inthe drawing-room unti! ten 
Dr. Roberta and Mr. Marston want 
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The Coroner’ “Whattime did they go 
out?’’ 

“A tew usinutes after ten, sir.” 

“W bat time did Mr. Marston returo?”’ 

“A while before halt-past ten; bat | 
don’t know exactly, sir.” 

“How do you know that 
half past ten?” 

“The bal! clock strikes the balf-bours,sir, 
and master had been in some time before it 
atrock,’’ 2 

Sergeant Gr.ffiths was next called. He 
deposed: 

“TI am police-se nt stationed at Rus 
try. On the morning of the 231 Mra, Ro- 
berta, the deceased’s wile, sent forme and 
told me that Dr. Roberts had not - returned 
from the meeting at the works. She said 
he might be attending a patient, but that as 
he always sent ber word if he was not re- 
turning for any length of time, she was 
growing anxious. Sne asked me to find 
out, quietly if I could, where the doctor 
was. I was unabletodo so, It was not 
until the evening of thatday that I sus- 

ved something bad happened to him.” 
ie next detailed the efforts to find the de- 
ceased, 

The Coroner: ‘Did you search the body 
when it was discovered?” 

“| did. There was notbing whatever 
in the pockets except the letter pro- 
duced,”’ 

“Did you observe anything peculiar 
about the body at the time?” 

“No, I did not, It bad been removed 
before I saw it to the side of the 
line.’’ 

“Were the deceased’s clothes torn, as if 
from a struggle?”’ 

“Toey were slightly solled, but 
toru,’’ 

William Bowen was now called. He de- 
posed: 

‘Ilamafireman tn the employ of the 
Western Railway Co, I wason duty with 
the 7 %0 A.M from Afreton to Rustry. On 
nearing the Pias bridge 1 was looking along 
tbe metais abead, when I saw adark maes 
across the four-foot. Io :lled the driver’s 
attention to it, and he blew the whistle and 
shut: fl eteaum; | also applied the brake. 
We wore traveling at about thirty miles an 
bour, an were going down au iocline, go 
we could not pull up before reaching the 
place, Tue engine jumped very slightly. 
It wasadark morning with a light rain, 
and we did not know it was a body until 
we were close upon it, When the train was 
pulled up I called the guard, and we went 
back along (be line and found the body. 
Tbe head iay outside the rails; the body 
wasitn a slanting position between the 
metals,’’ 

“You did everything you could to stop 
the engine in time?”’ 

‘Yes, sir; but tve rails were greasy from 
the wet and the wheels would not 
bite.’’ 

“Did you notice anything particular 
about the body?’’ 

‘*No, sir onty it seemed stiff and oold 
when we moved it.” 

The guard, who was next called, gave 
siuniiar evidence, 

Dr. Davies deposed: 

‘I am a duly qual fied surgeon residing 
at Rastry, J] have mate a post-mortem ¢x- 
amioation of the body. There were no in- 
ternal signe of disease, Tne body was de- 
capitated,’’ 

The C roner: ‘O! course that is the cause 
of dea 1L.?” 

“N.; the doctor was dead when decapita- 
tion to :k piace,’’ 

‘‘How uo you account for death previous 
to that?’ 

“Toere is asmall punctured wound at 
the base of the skull, evidently c:used by 
sarne Sharp round instrument, which pene- 
trated the meduila oblongata obliquely for 
about an inch.”’ 

“You say that death is to be attributed to 
this wound. Have you anything which 
tends to prove that the wound was infl.cted 
during life?’ 

“Yea, Tbere are traces of blood wbich 
flowed,though not in large quantities,from 
it, and tbe coagulated biood reunainas in the 
hair round the aperture,’’ 

‘*Was there no blood from the decapita- 
tion?” 

“None, éxcept coagulated blood which 
was expressed from the congested vessels 
of the neck,and which trickled down owing 
to the rain failing on it.’’ 

“How do you provetnis?” 

Tue blood-vessels are full yet, and this 
would pot be the case bad the body been 
decapitated while alive, 1 am of opinion 
that the deveased met his death from the 
wound tn the base of the skull, and that 
re body was placed while dead upon the 
line.’ 

“Were there any marks on the body 
which would poiatto a struggle having 
taken place?”’ 

“Noue whatever.”’ 

The Coroner now summed up, laying 
special stresa on the evidence of Dr. Davies, 
which, he said, proved conclusively the 
cause of death, ‘nd pointing out that the 
deceased's presentation watch and the 
money paid \ him were missing, there 
was no doubt thata robbery had been com- 
initted. 

Tne jury, having retired, returned into 
oourt after ap absevceoften minutes with 
the following verdict 

“Wilful murder against some person or 
persons unk&noen ” 
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which was stopped), were advertised; but 
none of them could be traced. 


CHAPTER Il. 
) ETECTIVE Sharp was a medium-sized 


man,o!f pompous demeanor—one who, 
in ao hen S of the colliers,thought 
no small beer of himself, 

He was of fresh ruddy countenance, with 
reddish nair, keen bright biue eyes, plea- 
sant face, and was not at ail a typical de- 
tective. 

Indeed, popular opinion in the Rustry 
district was nnipg to go decidedly 
against him, forthe workmen and coun- 
tryfolk had been so impressed with the idea 
of a London, Scotland Yard detective, that 
they ex hitn to come down in a spirit 
of omniscience and put bis fioger upon the 
place where the vody lay hid, and also to 
point out at once the murderer. 

“Murder there was,” they said, ‘and 
there must be a murderer, and if yon de- 
teotive chap ia any good, why don’t he 
catch him?” 

Immediately at:er the inquest, Mr. Sbarp 
and Dr. Davies were to be seen 
engaged in a loug and animated conversa- 
tion. 

They stood apart on a little grass-plot at 
the side of the Rustry Arms, in full view 
of the crowd who Lad assewwbied to await 
the verdict. 

Tne doctor, who was a bit of a wag, must 
have said something not to Mr. Suarp’s 
taste—probably called biu asbam for not 
diacovering the criminal—thought the on- 
lookers,tor the detective walked away with 
a serious ¢x pression on his face, and that 
day disappeared. 

“Hes given the job up,” said the hands 
one to another, a8 they indulged in sundry 
sneers against the absent Svarp. ‘“He’s 
more like a flat than a sharp, is yon chap,” 
said one ooliier to his mate, ‘Ay, lad, he’s 
disappointed ue all,” was the reply. 

Tne miner’ opinion was that Scotland 
Yard detectives were no better than their 
own local police, and tbat ifever the mur- 
derer were caught, Sergeant Griffithe, of 
whose powers many of them could speak 
irom experience, and not Mr, Suarp, would 
be the wan to find bim, 

Trade was briek, andthe works were in 
‘full go.” Nuwerous strangers bad come, 
and were oonstantly arrivivg in tne lo- 
cality. 

S »me of these got taken on, and stayed: 
others only stopped a few days, Among 
the new arrivais was a man who was xiveo 
employment as odd-inan and messenger 
between tue colliery and the works, He was 
an ordinary-looking individual, of serious 
disposition, though every now and again a 
giiuo pse of the humorous vein which lay be- 
neath cropped out. 

To all appearances he was extremely 
pour, for bis clutbes wereof the usual 
ready-made description, and much the 
worse for wear. 

Somehow or other, bis face was always 
biack with coal smears, as if he 
pever induiged inthe luxury of a good 
wash. a 

His light blue 6yes, looking out from an 
antiquated pair of horn specacies, and 
overshadowed by a mop of black rough 
hair, sad a most peculiar eftact, 

Who be was no Ove knew; be came from 
somewhere, no doubt, but it was a dim 
wisty sort of place that no one could lo- 
calize. 

He was to be found here and there and 
everywhere about the works and colliery; 
he turned up in all sorteof unlikely piaces; 
no part, «xcept the offices, seemed free 
frown him; he was almost ubiquitous; but 
when he had to enterthe presence of the 
officials, as sometimes happened, he went 
with a very kind awe, bat in hand, his 
foretinger up to a lock of his matted crop 
of bair. 

He seemed a ready sortof fellow, could 
turn his 1and toalmost anytbiug, and was 
soon on the bestof terms with the men, 
wbo nicknamed him Rough Tom. 

Tom had made a tour round the public. 
houses of the district, and had finally 
given in to the seductions of the Coilier’s 
Arms, a little low public-house in the very 
centre of the densely populated district, 
where the often dilapidated aud almost in- 





variably dirty eottages of his fellow-em- 
ployes stood. 

Tnis den, for it was notbing better, 
was a favorite haunt of the lowest class 
of the inhabitants of the neighborhood, 

lt was almost always we'l tilled after the 
day-shift had come home, and the large 
kitchen, with the well-sanded floor and 
cleanly scrubbed white tab/es of the morn- 
igg, was converted into a very different and 
Sightly-looking place before the clock struck 
the hour for turning out. 

Here, surrounded by a motley crew of 
black-faced toilers, each with his short 
black pipe and mug of beer, the room 
clouded with smoke, Rough Tom would 
ho!d forth on the rights and wrongs of the 
workingman; and as his speeches were to 
the point, and drawn in accordance with 
the workman’s view of the matter, he was 
always loudly applauded, by the hammer- 
ing of the beer inuge on the deal tabies,the 
clattering of ‘ron-shod clogs, and shouts of 
‘*Hear, bear.” 

But Rough Tom was at his best when 
telling story: and, strange as it may 
sopent, Tom’s talee were al! about mur- 

ers. 

How he could recollect the exact circum. 
stances of the scores of crimes he told of 
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shining. relating some horrible crime tos 
dcczon or more equally grimy auditors, all 
s'o ping forward in their eagerness tocatch 
«very word; pipes and drink forgotten 
when their depraved appetite for blood was 
whetted; their breath quickened with ex- 
clement asthe teller amplified and ex- 
patiated on the fearful detaile of a fearful 
crime, then shuddering instinctively and 
casting furtive glances round as he pointed 
in all its awful colors, drawing out witb al- 
most elcquence, the despairing feelings ot 
tne poor doomed wretch, until his suffer- 
ings ended on the sceaflvid; while the gasp, 
between a sob and an exciamation,given by 
bis bearers a8 the bolt was drawn and the 
drop tel! told how intensely their nerves 
bad been stretched by the recital. 

During tbe relation of these gruesome 
stories Rough Tow’s eyes ran round the 
circle of faces before bim, giving to each 
a# tueir eyes wet, a thrill almost as if ot 
electricity. 

Tuere was one auditor,a youngish miner, 
known a8 Sam, woo always sbrunk from 
meeting Tom's gaze; but the latter soon 
discovered his aversion and tormented him 
in proportion. 

in the midst of the ghastly details, Torn 
would suddenly tarn bis eyes and fix them 
ou Sam’s face, before he had time to realize 
what bad (akeu piace; and then while Sam, 
shivering a8 witb cold, withdrew bis eyes 
fromm the fascinating gaze of Tom, hie tor- 
mentor would smile his peculiar smile, 
which, seen amidst the rehearsal of such 
terrible crimes, caused one to believe for 
the moment tuat the narrator was hardly 
buman. 

By such means as these Rough Tom 
wormed bis way into the confidence of the 
miners. 

Ouse evening Tom had been engaged as 
vsua! in along account of a murder, when 
someone asked: 

“Tom, what yo’ think o’ the murder o’ 
ovr doctor?” 

‘Wat do [ think? 
was tourdered,”’ 

Ou, we ali Know that; but who do yo’ 
th nk done 1?”’ 

“Sowe feilow who lives close to us here, 

nd works with us,’’ 

‘Yo’ don't think that, do yo’ ?” 

“Weil, I douo’t biame anybody, mind 
you, but I shouldn’t be surprised a bit if 
Lue fellow hasn't been in this pub, within 
the last week, sitting by us, and smoking 
aud drinking #» if ne never did nothing 
worse than poaching io bis life.” 

“| don’tthink that, Tom; I don’t think 
one 0’ our mates would have done it,’”’ re- 
plied an elderiy miner. 

Sain seemed to be annoyed at this sus- 
picion cast on bis fellow-employes, and 
asked, w:tb some show of temper: 

“W bat right bave you, astranger, to say 
it's one ot us? You don’t know us like we 
know ourselves,” 

“No, I don’t know you all yet,” replied 
Kougb Tom, “You are right, and so I 
don’t Know who killed the doctor; but per- 
baps you know, Saw; you seem to talk like 
it.” 

“I know notbing about it, darn you,’’ 
shouted Sax, ‘‘you are more likely to know 
yourself than me,”’ 

“Well, don’t get mad about it; you’ll see 
I’m right when they catch him, and I'll lay 
ten to one they nab himin the next three 
months.,’’ 

**] agon’t believe they will,” said Sam. 

“Perbaps you hope not, too; eh, Sam? 
But f'il bet anything you ijike on this, that 
tue cove who did it will be hung witbin six 
months,” 

Sam was downright angry now. He 
poob poobed the idea, and as words rose 
higb,anud blows seemed likely to foliow,the 
landiord came in and endeavored to calm 
down tue rising strife. 

“Now, gentiemen, less noise, please; let’s 
have no fighting bere.” 

By dintof much persuasion the uproar 
Was toned uown until comparativa quiet- 
ness prevailed; but an angry word now 
and again bore witness that tue fire burned 
Ou Dbeuesth. 

Kough Tom was too powerful end atale- 
tc.n vulld to be defied with tupupity, for 
« figit with bius would, in all probability, 
éndin bicod being drawn, and that not 
f un Tom himeeif, 

A‘nongst the other jobs of Rough Tom 
“as one be took great delight in fora 
time, 

W hen miners descend into the pit, their 
aafety-lamps are al ways locked at a kind of 
box office, called the lammp-roomw, by a maa 
appointed for tbe purpose, who 18 answer- 
abe for their being secured. 

Again, when a suift comes out from tne 
uine, the laups are unlocked by the 
84106 Wan, Wo Cad (hustell wbe:ber they 
have been tampered with while under- 
ground. 

Tom constituted himself assistant to this 
official, and as uften a8 bis other duties al- 
lowed be was w be found, when sbilts 
were changed, atthe room, attending to the 
laui pe. 

Alter a week or two be seemed to tire of 
it; or wore probabiy orders were given to 
keep bim from meddling with the 
lsupe, fur he was no wore w be found 
there, 

‘Tom took up his abode at a widow-wo- 
man’s bouse ip Piaspentre, anc a few yards 
trom Saws locgings,and bad to pass every 
day, on bis way to acd from work,the place 
Wuere the body was found. 

To describe the situation of tne various 
places mentioned, let us suppose & Blraight 
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Atan angle of about thirty degrees let a 
second line pass in a south-western direc- 
tion, and at the sane distance as the centre 
pod first line mark a spot; this will be the 
oo . 

It will be remembered that Mr. Marston, 
the cashier, deposed at the inquest that he 

Tagg from Dr. Roberts at the brow of a 

From this point the road descends for 
nearly a quarter of a mile, at first rather 
nr y, but alter some distanco very gradu- 

y- 

About half-way down this steeper part 
the high road passes over a bride, beneath 
which, and at right angies to it, runs the 
line of railway upon which the body was 
found. 

Near tne brow of the bill, at a distance of 
fifty yarde from the road, stands the Pias, a 
large ball: and along both sides of the high- 
way isa thick plantation, which extenda for 
some d broken only by the road 
itself and the line, which rune through a 
deep cutting mate in the hillside. 

A eee runs through the wood from a nec- 
ond highway near the collie’ y, which lies 
about a quarter of a mile to tho right, and 
leads to Piaspentre, a littie cluster of col- 
liers’ houses on the Opposite side of the 
wood, 

The wood consists of fine tiuiber, mostly 
elm, oak, and ash, with a few pine and 
larch trees planted along the sides of the 
cutting. 

it is filled up with a tangied growty of 
underwood, briare, bushes, ete, which 
make itin parts almost impassable, 

Further upthe road towards the iron- 
works the trees are stunted or dead, the 
fumes from the furnaces having stripped 
them of all vestige of green, and left their 
black, soot-cuated, rugged, uaked arms 
streiched out, like those of gaunt skele- 
tons. 

But here, sheltered from the deadly vap- 
ore by the intervening hill, they flourished 
laxuriantly, although larch and pine alone 
— witness of this in the cold wintry 
air. 

The colliers who live at Piaspentre, on 
their way home from the pit, generally 
waik alonga siding which connects tie 
mine with the branch line; then, proceed- 
ing on the railway for about two hundred 
yards,théy ascend the bank and take to tne 
footpath, 

Tbis jeads them to pass within twenty 
or thirty yards of the scene of the dis 
covery. 

On a particular evening in the beginniug 
of February, Rough Torn could have een 
seen trudging Lomewarde in Lhe company of 
@ gang of miners. 

‘he gang stopped a minute here aud 
there on their way a# one afier another of 
the colliers picked from its hiding-place, in 
hedgebauk or wall, the suort vLiack pipe he 
hed been compelled to leave behind him 
before being allowed to descend tue 
shaft. 

It was dusk, and the light from a burn- 
ing match failing upon the faces which 
clustered round it, a4 the toinere “lit up,’’ 
with a view of enjoying the coveted and 
long denied juxury, made a iwost weird 
pictare. 

Sam formed one of the group, and be- 
tween him and Rough Tom, as we have 
seen, no love was lost. 

‘*Let’s go along the line under the bridge 
—it’s the shortest way,’’ said Ton, 

“All right,” replied the others, 

‘“;00d- night, uaates,”’ said Sam when ne 
reached the usual path; “I’m going this 
way.” 

**Afraid of seeing the doctor’s ghost,eh?”’ 
snereed Tom. 

“Look bere,” replied Sam, “if you are 
deterinined to fight, I’m wiliing, and IL’li 
tigbtauy time you’reready; but nang ine 
if 1 will take any more of your biame 
cheek,’’ 

Colliera, as @ rule, are not quarrelsome 
unless when in drink, 80 the eluer men of 
the party prevented biows being exchanged 
then; bat it was evident tual a feud existed 
which couldonly be adjusted by tne re- 
course to fists, 

[TO BE OONTINUED, |] 
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The Lost Princess. 





A TALE OF THE FRENCH KE\ OLUTION, 


T E Princess Anna Lut» wieski had 6s- 





tablished berseif io Paris asvort time 

before the overthrow of tbe old mop- 
accby, end although stormy times were 
evideutiy close at hand, and events occur- 
red whicn prouspted many of the French 
noblesse to seek safety for life and fortune 
in England and Germany, she never 
dreamed of changing ber residence, per- 
suaded that ber bigh rank, and the well- 
known fact that she was a Russian subject, 
would secure ber from being In any way 
disturbed, so !ong a8 she did not meddie 
with plots or politics, 

Robespierre bad not been long in power 
before she learned to herc#t how great a 
oistske «ne bad made in trusting W such A 
protection. 

Denounced under the absurd pretext of 
being a spy, 40d @ conspirator against the 

tepublic, the Princess was summoned to 
appear before toe usual trivunal, was hast 
ly tried after the /axhion of the times, and 
was, of course, condemned to die 

When carried t» prison to await the exe 


cution of the sentepes no mewber of 1 
fawily was allowed to seq@~moany ber ex 
cept her daughter Rosalie, achiid at t five 
vyrars i 
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It@o ha ed that each one of them, 
within a short period, ex “« 
similar to the one of the Princesa; 
and the poor oni! and bequeathed 
by each victim in turn, at lastcame into the 
hands of the washerwoman of ~! prison, 
named Bertot, w though a ow, and 
with five cnildren et her own dependent 
upon her for su was ec touched by the 
forlorn condition of little Rosalie, that she 
assumed the care of her hersel!. 

The beauty of Rosaiie, ber unusual intel- 
ligence, considering her years, ber gentie 
temper, her winning ways, and her anx- 
lous desire to help her benefactreas, 4 ulck- 
ly gained the heart of the kindly washer- 
woman, #0 that she ado the orphan, 
and felt for her an affection scarcely leas 
warm than that for her own children. 

A low years after tbe termination of the 
reign of terror a list of ite victims who bad 
belonged to other countries was prepared 
end published as widely as posible over 
Kurope. 

Toe brother of the Princess, the Count 
Kzswouski,was one day looking soinewhat 
careiesaly over this list, when his eye was 
arrested the sight bis sister's name, 
aud he then learned forthe first time the 
horrible tate to which ber misplaced oun- 
fidence had condemned her. 

The Count, of course, instantly started for 
Paris, to get on of bis niece, and to 
take her to ber Polisb home, 

On his arrival in that city the authorities 
willingly rendered every assistance in their 
power to ascertain her whereabouts, but al! 
nis and their ettorte were utterly fruitiess, 
as all trace of the orphan was lost. 

Ad vertisetnents appeared in all the papers 
Gilering large rewards for information, but 
as good Mother Bertot did not see the 
papers, and probably coald not have read 
then bad they fallen in her way, nothing 
came of them, 

Month after montb was spent by the 
Countin these useless endeavors, and at 
lust he reluctantly prepared to return hoine 
to Poiand. 

On the morning of the day fixed for hix 
departure the Count met a washerwoman 
acd a littie girl, with a basket of linen, 
at the entrance of the hotel at which he 
lod ged. 

He was so struck with the beauty of the 
giri, and with her fancied resemblance, in 
S0me respects, to his lost slater, that he 
s\opped to bave a few words with ber. 

lt wasthe band of a kind Providence, 
W086 Weys are #0 often not like our ways, 
which arrested him, for this washerwoman 
and ber assistant were no other than 
the good Mother Bertot and her orphan 
charge. 

Only a few days betore this Mother Ber- 
tot had been en as washerwornan ai 
the hotel, whither she was taking some 
pet ey linen when the Count so 
bappily met her, 

“What is your nawne, my child?’ asked 
the Count. 

“Rosalie, sir,’ she answered. 

“Rosalie, ” -y gay? [8 Rosalie really 
your name? y good woman,” said the 
Count, turning w Madaine Bertot, ‘is thin 
your obild?’ 

“Yes, sir, indeed she ie my child, for | 
have supported her for three years But 
woen I call her my child [do not mean to 
kay that I am actually ber mother. Nv»; she 
is the daughter of a poor lady whu was in 
the prison where I once belonged, an! 
where I found her. She haa neituer fatue- 
nor mother. But mistortune has bound m» 
ciosely to her.”’ 

“Do you say,”’ ree the Count, “that 
she is the child of oné who was in pris 
on?”’ 

“Yea, of a great lady who was binprison- 
ed and guillotined, with many othera,in 
tine of Ku bespierre,’’ 

Tue Count was instantly convinced thut 
he bad at last found hia niece, but to make 
avburance doubly sure be addressed a few 
words to her ir Polish. 

The moment that HKowalie heard tie 
words, which reoalled the dear réemen 
brances of ber infancy,#be burst into learn 
and, throwing herself into the arma of the 
Count, she exclaimed: 

“O, sir, I understand what you say! 
anderstand what you say! Hupeat th 
words again. It isthe language in whic 
my dear, dear mother ured w& ialk wv 
mv. 

“FR yg@lie! uo 
prowoundly affected and clasping the chi 
in his arms, “{ have found you at las! 
Ye*, you are my niece, the daughter of wy 
beloved sister! 

Soen addressing the astonished warhrr 
wornen, he sald: 

‘Brave woman, you shal) be always her 
wwother. You shall never be parted whii» 
you live, As you took tbe abandoned or 
phan into your family and cared for ber 
with @ mother’s love, your family sua 
nenoeforth be part of mine.,’’ 

Toe Count was as good a8 bis word. Mo- 
ther Be totand berchildren were at one: 
removed to bandsoweée apartments tn the 
uotel where the Count was stopping unt: 
he was ready to return bome, 

‘They accom panied him and I o#alicr, w! 
was subsequently married to her cousin 
Poiand. 


the university of Wilna, entered the ariny 
aud wereon tbe siaff off Prince Pon's 


vweweki. 
Her daughters a'so received ampie dow 
ries from their grateful friend, ani In 4d 


time married Polish gentlemen of 
‘ial slanding. 
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Rusalie!"’ said the Count, | 


Madame ertot’s*ons were educated al | 
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= | Scientific and Useful 


Zinc Watrr.—A New England genius, 
har recently (isocovered a cheap method of 
dissolving zine by combining it with by. 
drogen, and producing a solution called 
zino water his liquid, applied to certain 
woods —notably white wood —makes it ab- 
solutely fireproof at a low coat 

Unprer Water.—Recent experiments 
with the submarine boat, Le Gymnote, at 
Toulon, in France, were very succenatul, 
The boat moves horizontally as well as 
vertica'ly, and is easily kept at any depth 
that isvesired. Itcan be run at a speed of 
from nine toten miles an hour. Its crew 
ordinarily consists of three men, but dur- 
ing the experiments five persona were on 
board, 

PREPARED Wicka,—Some chemically 
repared wicks aré now being made tor use 
nail kinds of oil lampa, The method of 

their preparation ia not made public, but 
the form in which they are sent out, ready 
out in lengths for are. is certainly an tm- 
rovementon the old-fashioned method, 
t is claimed for these new wicks that their 
burning quality is 80 per cent, higher than 
that of the ord inary wicks. 

PIANoOS.—A piano tuner who mays that 
pianos trequently deteriorate, because they 
are allowed to bi come too dry, prescribes 
this remedy: “Keapa porte! 2B plant in 
the room, and #0 long as your plant thrives 
your piano ought to or else there ta some- 
thing wrong wit! it. Juet try it, and nee 
how much more water you'll have to put 
in the flower-pet in the room where your 
plano is than in any other room. Some 
people keep a huge vase or urn with a sop- 
ping-wet sponge in it, neer or uncer the 
piano, and keep it moistened just as a 
Clyar dvaler keapa atock,”’ 

Gas AND CANDLK.--A new candle ban 
been brought out which extinguia! es Iteelt 
inanbour, This it does by means of a 
tiny oxtingnisher of tin which is ‘astened 
in the wax by wiros and which eflectually 
performa itstask, It is only necessary to 
remove this diminut! re extinguisher when 
Ite work ia done and the candle i= again 
ready to barn another hour. An auto 
matic gas extinguisher has aleo lately been 
patented, whieh oonsiata of a spring atop 
cork, Which ahtty automatically when tle 
gas in extinguished. The mechaniam need 
14 Daved on tue lineal expansion of metala 

New STIRRUP.—A new atirrup whieh 
provides an absolute guarantee against 
being dragged, bas recently been patented. 
There is nothing peculiar in the appear 
ance of these stirrups at first aight, but 
closer observation shows that the strap 
ping i* fitted into sm «pring clip, whic’, opens 
only laterally, and consequently te kept me. 
curely closed #0 long as the stirrup is per. 
vendicular. Butinthe event of the rider 
ing thrown, the «atrain on the «) rip, 
should the rider’s foot remain in it, would 
atonce rélease it from the «trap, and «ao 
lessen the danger, This «imple app janes 
seers toofier areaty means of eatewuard 
'n ridingahorse that Is at all likely to 
throw one, 

> - 


Farm and tbarden. 


Tur Prorits —The protita of dairving 
are made up ofthe emall daly savings, of 
the differences between the cost of produe- 
tion and value of the milk or butter. A 
waving of 10 cents per day in a herd of nifty 
cows amounts to 85; In a month to 8150 

Hay STACKS.—-It is acurions fact that 
wasps’ nests sometinies take fire, an is sup 
posed by the chemical action of the warp 
upon the material of which the net ia ecm 
posed, Cndoubled’y many fires of un 
known Origin in Lay stacks and far@ tujid 
ings may those be accounted for 

F.veKY ACKH,-—Make every acre rich a 
you go, and ‘et ecds and yrass grow on 
the poor lands and plow them in, or sow 
COW peas and plow taem in. Peas, Lou 
made tnanure, includioy leaves and ashes, 
‘nD tiine toak6 « &mall farm, yarnten and or. 
epard rieb if tive farmer has ten ora dozen 
nead of oattioantdapair of mules and his 
atock Iincreawing 


HwInDLInG FAKMEKA Depravity ia ne 

} Are TOT mat (he raoecailty that gor on 
nm this word Tre Coief of the United 
Sia'es Rureau of Aniiona: Industry hae dis 
vered that certain «nia farmers have 


heen carrying on a cule ewindle with 
[nele Sam a4 the victim. The swindle 
conmiste in stocking @ farm with cheap cat 
tie, Inoenlating them oy contact with adis 
eased) carcass «nd then notitying the In 
spector and obtaining the price of good cat- 
Li6 as Gaming = 
HACON » Carcken.—It has been as 
“ried ihataviven amount of food and at 
tention will produce as many pounda of 
cbicken flesh as it will of bog fleab. If an, 
by cannotliarmers make poullry-ragig 
|} protiable and eat nuir tious chicken we 
netead of #o much bacon? A pound of 
j} iow! Mesh wilt produce more physical 
| strength and ouiuscular power then «a pound 
fiat bacon, but there are many people 
| who do believe it. 





(RAIN FOR PouLTRy. — By pouring boi! 
Kwaerover any kind of grain, and a 
paiog the yrain to remain twenty-te 

ly urs. it wi ewelland or al a 

} @ anwe ?t ‘he fowts« 7 el. A a yra 
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fZR GREAT PIONEER FAMILY 3APEL 


PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 10, 1889. 


TERMA OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


(IN ADVANOR.) 
1 Oopy One Year 
See COD WONG a 6 ice centhe ceeseccceses: ecnceers 
4 Oopies One Year, and One Ww yetter-up of 
CMD... eae CCeccec@ces soccce ° ow 
10 Copies One Year, and (ine to getter-up of 
GROG co cccceccces Secccccceeccescecsenesteces we 


Additions to Clube can be made at any time during 
the year alt same rete. 

It is not required that ali the members of a Ciab 
be at the same post. Mice. 

Remit by Postal Order, Postal Note, Draft, Check, 
or Registered Letter. 

Always enclose postage for correspondence requir- 
ing separate reply, to Insure response, 

Advertising Hates furnished ou applica- 
tion. 

Addrees all letters to 


TME SATURDAY EVENING FosT, 


Philadeciphia, Pa. 
Publication office, 73% Hansom Bt. 


10 FRIENDS AND READERS 


We hope that those of our friends and 
readers who are kindly in the habit of get- 
ting up clube for Tux Post, will enter the 
field as soon as possible this year and try 
at least to double their old lists. We also 
hope our readers who have not heretofore 
sent us a club will try to do so now, 

We wish to get & great many more 
clubs for this year, and trust every 
one of our present subscribers will make 
an extra eflort to secure one or more new 
friends tor us, 

Tag Posr is much lower in price than 
any other first class family paper in the 
country, and we think it only needs to be 
laid before the community to be subscribed 
for at once by thousands to whom it may 
still be a stranger, aave, perhaps, by repu- 
tation, Ol course we must depend ina 
great degree upon our present subscribers, 
friends aod readers to show Tak Pust to 
their acquaintances and neighbors, and to 
speak a good word ip our behalf. Their 
returo for euch efforts must be the pleasure 
they give to others, the Consciousness of as 
sisting in the good work of circulaung Tar 
Post, and enabling us to make it better, 
more usetul and entertaining than ever be- 
fore, Will they try aod do it tor us? Let 
each of our present friends and subscribers 
try to get one new subscriber at least, 

Sample copies for the purpose will be 
sent to those who wish them 


AT a ITI 





In the Evening Time. 

When “the quiet eveniail,”’ as the poet 
termed it, is Come, most of us are, no 
doubt, in possession of the most welcome 
part of that period of time which is ruled 
by ‘‘the greater light.’" Tue day is then 
about to yield its tenure of the world to 
night, and there is, as it were, a clasping 
of bands and a pause. 

For a few moments the day and the 
nightin sweet accord sit down together; 
and while the latter is «quippe! in readi 
ness tor ber share of toil, the former 
stoops down leisurely to loose the latchets 
ot his sandal shoon for rest. 

Silence is the peculiar characteristic of 
the evening hour, the embodiment of its 
chief condition, and she di tk set her hand 
with soothing touch upon creation’s brow. 
The pale faccd moon, scarce seen by hu 
mian eye, smiles On the world as smiles the 
mother on her sleeping child. 

The tenants of the fields and hills lie 
motionless. Peace seems to peer from 
beaven iteel! with loving gaze, while earth 
in deep tranquility, of biisstulness be- 
comes the fairest solitude Milton ex- 
pressed this condition by saying that ‘‘Si- 
lence was pleased."’ Such silence, too, is 
pleasing. 

Oalm and silence claim the eventfa)! as 
their own specific season, for. ‘‘at shut of 
evening fl were ’ nester band 
reverenliy DUSD & I t BOU is ae i 


the epiritot tl } “¢ I 
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solitudes of contemplation, went by upon 
his daily round. 

At such atime, externa] things to bar 
mony compose the human spirit; it be. 
comes sublimely tender, solemnly serene; 
and, from the seeds of thought at such s 
season sown, spring forth the noblest ac. 
tions of the after days. 

To the average human being this season 
is healthful, restful and suited for the re 
cuperation of the day-worn powers oi 
body and mind alike. 

It is ‘‘Home to the weary, to the hungry 
cheer,’’ said Byron. It hasa look of rest 
to those who toil with hand or brain, and, 
when allowed to have its rightful sway, it 
tones the mind and calms the pulse to 
peaceiul ness. 

Itisa great boon to humanity, for it 
serveth asa bridge, o’er which we pass 
from out the toils of day into the repose of 
night. 

The evenfal) is conducive to meditation 
on the highest themes. The spirit then 
feels cared for, with a care beyond its own; 
it is in the world, yet not of it, for there is 
removed away from sight and fecling 
many noisome things. 

Trouble and wretchedness fall off lice a 
burden, and in their stead there ariseth 
comlort and hope and love, 

At the time of the quiet evenfall there 
arise thoughts of the near and the dear 
ones ‘‘who cluster round our hearths,”’ 
and we remember them with a deeply felt 
desire to love them more completely than 
the coming days, 

Then, too, at that time there come into 
the mind brief, passing thoughts of thone 
who have been opposed to us in the strug- 
gle of life; of those who have thought. 
lessly hindered or harmed us; but we re- 
member them with kindly feelings of for- 
giveness in our hearts, and there arises a 
strong determination to do all we can to 
turn our foes to friends, 

And then, to crown all, as the sun sinks 
in glory far out in the west, while the am 
ber wake still marks his western way, and 
lurid glory gleams far up the sky, and 
wh lethe gentle stars peep out to watch the 
daylight die, and as heavenly powers are 
‘gilding pale streams with heavenly alche 
my’’ itself, we have ‘“‘tohen of a goodly 
day to morrow,’’ as Shakespeare expressed 
it; and, at the same time, we have a sug 
gestion, if we have not @ prophecy, of the 
splendor of the larger day of ever-during 
light. 


— ee —_- PS-—l 

Bg not too slow in the breaking of a sin 
tul custom; a quick, courageous resolution 
is better than a gradual deliberation; in 
such a combat he is the bravest soldier that 
iays about him without fear or wit. Wit 
pleads, fear disheartens; be that would kill 
Hydra had better strike off one neck than 
five heads. Fell the tree, and the branches 
are soon cut off. 

DemRaN thyself more warily in thy 
study than in the street: If thy public 
actions have a hundred witnesses, thy pri 
vate bave a thousand. The multitude 
louks but upon thy actions; thy conscience 
looks into them. The multitude may 
chance to excuse thee, if not acquit thee; 
thy conscience will accuse thee, it not con- 
demn thee, 

P oventy has, in large cities, very dif 
ferent appearances. Itis often concealed 
in splendor, and often in extravagance I: 
is the care of a very great part of mankind 
to conceal their indigence trom the rest. 
They support themselves by temporary 
expedients, and every day is lost in con. 
triving for to-morrow. 

METHOD means, primarily, a way or path 
of transit. From this we are to understand 
that the first idea of method is a progres 
sive transition from one step to another in 
any course. If in the right course, it wi!! 
be the true method; if in the wrong, we 
cannot hope to progress. 

A aoop inclination is but the first rude 
draught of virtue, but the finishing strokes 
sre from the will; which, if wel) disposed, 
will, by degrees, perfect: if i)l-disposed, 
will, by the super-induction of ill habite 
quickly deface it 
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ent. For, in order to attain any degree of 
deference, it seems necessary that people 
should imagine you have more sccom- 
plishments than you discover. 


Compossr thy mind, and prepare thy sou! 
calmly to obey. Such offering will be 
more acceptable to God than every other 
sacrifice. He who sheds the blood of a 
victim offers the tlood of another at His 
throne; he who obeys ofters up his own 
will as his gift. 

Nature has made us passive, and to 
sufter is our lot. While we are in the 
flesh every man has his chain and his clog; 
only it is looser and lighter toone man than 
to another, and he is more at ease who 
takes it up and carries it than he who drags 
it. 

Ovk nature is like the rea, which gains 
by the flow of the tide in one place what it 
has lost by the ebb in another. A man 
may acquiesce in the method which God 
takes to mortily his pride; but he is in dan- 
ger of growing proud of the mortification. 


Auways win fools first. They talk 
much, and what they have once uttered 
they will stick to; whereas, there is always 
time, up to the last moment, to bring be- 
fore a wise man arguments that may en- 
tirely change his opinion. 

Haven and God are best discerned 
through tears; scarcely perhaps are dis- 
cerned at all without them. The constant 
association of prayer with the hour of be. 
reavement and the scenes of death suffice 
to show this. 

Tue tender words and loving deeds 
which we scatter for the hearts which are 
nearest to us are immortal seeds, that will 
spring up in everlasting beauty, not only 
in our own lives, but in the lives of those 
born alter us. 

THERE are two modes of establishing our 
reputation; to be praised by honest men, 
and to be abused by rogues. It is best, 
howev r, to secure the former, because it 
will be, invariably, accompanied by the 
latter. 

EpvcaTion and instruction are the 
means—the one by use, the other by pre 
cept—to make our natural faculty of rea- 
son both the better and the sooner to judge 
rightly between truth and error, good and 
evil. 


PROFANITY never did any man the least 
good. No man is richer, or happier, or 
wiser, for it. It commends no one to socie- 
ty: it is disgusting to the refined and abom. 
inable to the good. 

NoTsING is so uncertain as general repu 
tation. A man injures me from humor, 
passion, or interest; hates me because he 
has irjured me, and speaks ill of me be- 
cause he hates me. 

ScancELY have I ever heard or read the 
introductory phrase, ‘‘I may say, without 
vanity,’’ but some striking and character- 
istic instance of varity has immediately 
tollowed. 


To pardon those absurdities in ourselves 
which we cannot suffer in others is neither 
better nor worse than to be more willing to 
be tools ourselves than to have others so. 

BUFFERING becomes beautiful when any 
one bears great calamities with cheerful- 
ness, not through insensibility, but through 
greatness of inind. 

In proportion as nations get more cor- 
rupt, more disgrace will be considered to 
attach to poverty, and more respect to 
wealth. 

Master thyself: so mayest thou teach 
cthers, and easily tame them, atter having 
tamed thyself; for self is bardest to tame. 


Be rude to none; 


_ ‘ 
the bumbDileat and poorest 


el ninitors 





to whom it | 


rudeness harms not | 





The World’s Happenings. 


Nevada indulges in bear fights. 
New York city has 437 miles of street 


sewers 


There are 3000 professional tramps in 


California. 


No woman has been hanged in Pennsyl- 
vania since 1630. 


An Indiana man has been convicted of 
stealing 540 plows. 


Narrow-toed shoes are again becoming 


fashionable for men. 


A cane or umbrella handle, with a time. 
piece set In it, is a novelty. 


A daily consumption of needles in this 
country is said to be 4, 200, 000, 


Maria Pia, Queen of Portugal, is said to 


havea clearly defined moustache, 


Emperor William has forbidden horse 


racing in Proseia on Sunday and holy days. 


Mrs Mary Patten, though 93 years old, 


has a Sunday-school class at Taunton, Mass. 


A man hanged himself at Bedford, Il., 


because his daughter's husban:! deserted ber, 
An Austrian Count has had a railway 


built on his domain which |s propelled by sails, 


In the stomach of a bear recently killed 
in Northern Michigan was found a box of sardines, 


The colored janitor of the Court House 
of Campbell county, Va., is the father of 32 chii- 
dren, 

Mrs. Titus, of Chicago, has accom- 
plished the feat of eating one «uall a day tor 30 
days. 

Four members of a Wellingtwo, Canada, 
family bave been killed by falling trees within three 
months. 


It marriage is a failure, why did a cou- 
ple of s2and 54 years of age respectively get married 
recently? 


‘I'll cure that cough for 50 cente,’’ is the 
inscription on # s'gn displayed ina New York drug 
gwist’s window. 


No student who smokes can obtain a 
scholarship at Dartmouth College, itis a new rule 
of the faculty. 


Lawrence, Kan., has a pair of calves 
which present the general architectural features of 
the Slamese twins, 


It is a customary remark that wrinkles 
come trom worrying, buta physician says most of 
them come from laughing. 


Some ot the handsomest shops in Paris 
are now devoted to the sale of Japanese wares, and 
are wholly conducted by Japs. 


In England recently a judge ordered a 
Quaker to leave the court, and would vot hear his 
testimony, because he refused to remove his hat. 


A Ulysses, Neb, man bas built the 
*‘largest corn crib onearth,’’ Itis 19 feet long, 12 
feet wide and 12 feet high, and holds 25,000 bushels, 


During a transfer of silver from the 
New Orleans mint to Washington, 31 500 was myste- 
riously stolen and bird shot substituted tn the money 
bags. 

The weather was 80 spring like on 
Christmas day in the Catskill Mountain region that 
bees and butterfilescame out in swarms, lured by 
the hot sun. 


‘If you don’t want to buy, come in any- 
way and pet our cat,’ isa friendly invitation which 
asign in frontof a Sedalia, Mo., store hoids out to 
passers by. 


A horse thiet, who has been working 
actively in St. Louis for several months past, re- 
cently fella victim to the police, Heiss) years old 
and aa ieeble as the average octogenarian, 


A St Louis boy spent a dollar of the 
money that be bad collected for his father, who 
whipped him forthe offence. The youngster went 
directly to the river and drowned himself, 


Paul Barabon and wite, who became in- 
mates of the Hartford, Conn., almshouse recently, 
have received notice of alegacy of §2).000 from an 
uncle, and enough money to take them over the 
sea. 


Micajah Henley, the man who inven'ed 
roller skates, lives in Richmond, Ind. He was a 
poor wood sawyer, aod it took nearly his last dollar 
to pay for his patent, but the craze for skating tha 
spread over the country made him rich, 


There are 80 many candidates in the 
field forthe postmastership at Corinna, Me., that 
the people Lave decided to vote on the matterata 
town meeting. The candidate receiving the most 
votes will be recommended for the appointment. 


One of the latest ‘‘wrinkles’’ in photo- 
wraphy is the ghost picture, in which a person's 
likeness is taken by au instantaneous exposure, with 
a result so shadowy thatthe background, subjected 
toa longer exposure, can be seen through the ghost. 


A man in Malton, Nev., tipped a couple 
of barrels of whisky Into a natural spring which 
flowed on his premises, and iovited all the rancb- 
men for miles around to come and eee it. The next 
day le sold the spring for §19,00 in gold dust and 
ficd the country. 


The bringing of a suit for breach of 
promise for $75,000 by Miss Catharine Theressa Mv- 
Evoy agaiust John Butterick bes caused a great stir 
iu Lowell, Mass. She has waited 25 vears for But 
terick to marry her, and uow she's going to puta 
stop to the parle, Butterick used to say, *'We 
will be married soor and 
py. 


thue the years went 


A discussion 
marectme s 


argest shee, 


recently 
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THE SNOW. 





BY HM. 4. B, 
—_—_—_—_—_— 
O for the snow —the feathery snow! 
When the trees stand shivering and bare; 
When the cold winds blow and the streams run siow, 
It Jancefh ilke bees in the air, 


O for the snow—the feathery snow! 
And the north breeze bracing the mind, 
Aso'er the Gxed tide ike an arrow we glide, 
{hough the white glare near makes us biind. 


© for the saow—the featbery snow- 
That Love's band scattereth wide, 

ln the woods, on the bills, on the ice-bound rills, 
Till the dull earth's clad like a bride, 





My Shepherdess. 





BY T., @. BETHANY. 





some little note in his day, but he 

died while I was still in the nursery, 
leaving my mother to determine my career 
for mé, 

She fondly, but erroneously, imagining 
that the mantle of my fatner must ot neces- 
sity descend upon bis only child, had me 
educated as an artist. 

I am not clear that she could have taken 
a beiter course, for 1 was one of those awk- 
ward and tantalising specimens of human- 
ity who exhibit no marked bias or prediie- 
ction to belp a decision. 

1 distributed my affections with magni- 
ticent impartiality between music, science, 
art, indeed anything to which a triend ora 
circumsiance called my tleeting atten- 
tion. 

In due courséI went tothe Acadsmy, 
and bad the opportunity of seeing (1 au 
Dot go 89 far as to Say studying) the antag- 
onistic metoods of the great painters of tho 
day, also of learning what my fellow-stu- 
dents could teach me. They, too, were not 
without their conflicting ideas upon art, 
but coucerning me they had a unanimous 
opinion: it was, tat 1 should never paint a 
decent picture, 

1 regret to have to record that, up to the 
present, nothing bas occurred to prove that 
opinion ill founded. 

I did, however, develop a talent tor 
“patching and mending,’”’ which bas stood 
me in gqod stead as regards that great 
question, an income; a nécessary my father 
had no more bequeathed to me than his 
genius, 

l tried my band first upon a portrait of 
my greataunt (which lam sorry to say 
had tajlen a victim to the toy-pistol of my 
knickerbocker days), and so completely 
did | restore the lady to her tormer appear 
ance that | had the gratification of hearing 
my work ungrudgingly praised by some of 
my fatuer’s old friends; my first experi- 
ence «tf the kind. 

“It you cannot paint an original pic. 
ture,’ said one of them, “at least you can 
restore one in a manner truly brilliant.” 

So in the course of time I got a great deal 
ot this work to do, and took a real pleasure 
in it. 

One morning, after I bad been following 
this v. cation lor some three years witb suc- 
cess, 1 tound, on entering my mother’s 
brexktasi-room, a letter trom an old fellow- 
student. A rich widower living in the 
country bad, it appeared, purchased a 
number of dilapidated pictures which he 
considered too valuab!le to be trusted out of 
his sight, anu he wanted someone trust- 
worthy to restore them on the spot. 

“] bave ventured,’’ wrote suy triend, “to 
meéntion your name to bim, but I warn you 
that (he pictures are in all probability mere 
rubbish, tor Mr. Heath is a known victim 
of unprincipled dealers, and can be per- 
suaded to buy any picture, provided it has 
a sutlicient number of coats of dirt and 
varn su to render it dark and mysterious, 
jut, ny dear Compton, be will pay likea 
prince; and rumor goes that be has an un- 
coumonly pretty daugoter!”’ 

] siniled @ the last sentence. My corre- 
spondent (Buraleigh by name) was in and 
out of love three times a year on an aver- 
age, while I was either so unattractive or 
80 over-fastidious that I had no tender epi- 
sode of my own to relate at the club or 
dream of in the solitude of my studio. It 
was said of me that I should end by marry- 
ing a lady chietly conspicuous tor the ab- 
#806 ofall thecharms which theoretically 1 
Was known to set such store by. But in 
this case my friends prophesied less truly 
than they did about my painting, as this 


tory will show 


lI: father had been a portrait-painter of 
| 
a 


1 few days alter the receipt of Burn- | 


Slgn’s letter a my arrapgements were 
plete, and J set forth to perform my 
y task 4 VM Jeath’s residence 





Arriving at Farley Station I made my 
way, by means of the compas: I always 
carried, through the pine-ciad hills towards 
Thornton, a distance of three miles or so. 
I bad not advieed Mr. Heath of the bour at 
which I should arrive, becauso, living in 
London, I had looked to this walk with 
pleasure. 

It was July, and the day was so bright 
that I lett my light overcoat and umbrella 
at the railway station to foliow on with my 
luggage. I had not proceeded more thana 
miie when I regretted the circumstance, 
for the eky changed and a wind sprang up 
and whistled among the pine-trees. There 
was a distant thunder. I rather enjoyed a 
good thunder storm as a rule, for it roused 
my sense of the sublime and usually pro- 
duced a poem. Have i said that 1 occa- 
sionally “dropped into poetry,” like Mr. 
Woegg? Not, however, tor the benefit of 
my triends, being much too wise for that. 

Nevertheless, I did not go so tar as to be 
willing to pay the price of a wetting for an 
inspiration, and I regretted my umbrella. 
Presently my regret changed into a devout 
thanksgiving, for the lack of an umbrella 
gave me the most delicious juarter of an 
hour of my life. 

Some three hundred yards ahead of me! 
caught a glimpse of a grac: ful little figure 
tripping along with two milk-white goats 
beside her. The distance was too great to 
allow of my noting details, but the grace 
of the lithe figure, the poetry of the move- 
ments, were superb. I had discovered a 
sylvan shepbherdess. She was tending 
goats, not sheep; but just as one rounds a 
story for the sake of harmony, #0 one 
rounds a vision to sult a sentiment. For 
me then she was ashepherdess, and the 
goats were lambs, I bad practical proot ot 
their being goats, an unpleasant and «on- 
vincing proot, later on; but no matter, 
where was the pot of honey without its pro. 
verbial tly? 

On the rising ground in front of my shep- 
herdess was agrand old oak which had 
taken up its abode among the pines, and 
stretched out its long leafy branchesamoag 
them as it appealing tothem to be neighbor- 
ly. 

My shepherdess, thought I, must be 
aware of tne approaching storm like my- 
self, and would probably seek the shelter 
of this oak, which I deemed an appropriate 
retuge for myself also. 

I burried on, breaking into song as |! 
went, for as birds sing in the sunshine, so 
this bright vision demanded some outward 
expression of giadness. 

My speculation regarding the oak tree 
proved correct. Toe little maid took up 
her position under the sheltering branches, 
ber white goats at her skirts. 

But before I could reach the spot down 
came tbe rain in torrents, and | had to 
turn up my coatcollar andturn down the 
brim of my felt hat to let the water off and 
run for it. 

Arriving under the tree, I politely bowed 
to my shepherdesss, affecting to see ber 
tor the first time. 

The water trom my hat chanced to salute 
one of the goats as 1 did this, and he re- 
turned the saluta'ion with his horns upon 
my legs —not at all playfully. 

At this sally the goat’s mistress Jaughed 
saucily, and I laugbed, though my legs 
weretingling. A laugh in common isa 
capital introduction. 

And now I really looked at iy compan 
ion at close quarters for the first time. 


sed! She resemnbled nothing 80 much asa 
Dresden statuette, 

Her sott brown hair was plaited in two 
long plaits which terminated in blue rib- 
bon below the waist. 

She wore atiowered cambric polonaise 
looped up in coquettish pouts overa quilted 
skirt of # moss-green color, short enough 
to exbibit dainty feetand ankles clad in 
black silk and buckled shoes. 

The laughing tace peeped coyly but sau- 
cily from under the broad brimmed hat. 
lt would have taken captive a vertiable 
mnisanthrope, and this ] was not. 

Down pelted the rain; would it could last 
an hour! My shepherdess was not afraid 
ot thunder, however, | observed inwardly 
and ruefally, for then it might have af! ord- 
edan excuse tor holding one of the little 
freckled hands. 

But, fortunately, she was not afrrid of 
nie either, so we chatted merrily of rato 
and goats, of the change the seasons bring, 
and finally of pixies and sprigans, which 


she told me atill haunted these woods, 
| only sbe bad not 





seen any bersel! she 


| fessed 








How fair she was! and how quaintly dres- 


“‘Where are you going to, my pretty 
maid?’’’ | quoted. 

“ Going a-milkingsir,’’’ she said, tollow- 
ing up the rhyme. 

“‘tand how do they name you, my 
pretty maid?’’’ I said asa variation. 

‘**That is a secret, sir,’” shesaid. 

‘And won’t you discover it, my pretty 
maid?’ ” 

‘*] wish you good-morning, sir,’’’ she 
said, and she tripped away between the 
trees, pelting me with soft laughter as she 
went, 

And I stood looking after her till she 
disappeared, and 1 wondered if | had been 
dreaming. 

“What will Miss Heath appear like after 
this?’ 1 meditated. “Nhe must be a beau- 
ty indeed not to appear plain alter my 
Dresden shepherdess,’’ 

And plain (enough and to spare) Miss 
Heath turned out to be when | met her at 
dinner that evening. 


Thornton Lodge | discovered to be a sort 
of hospital tor old andintirm pictures. The 
walla of the spacious entrance hall and 
nobie staircase were literally crammed with 
framed objects, 

But | looked in vain for one picture up- 
on which ‘to rest my eyes for an instant 
with pleasure, 

The same fale—or rather, to be more oor- 
rect, a worse one—awaited me in the draw- 
room, into which a footman introduced 
ine majestically as ‘Mr, Compton, the Har- 
tist!’’ 

The happy possessor of this art-treasury 
came forward at once and welcomed me 
cordially. He was tall and grey-headed 
aod had a particularly pleasant and agree- 
able smile, 

Indeed,apart from his art mania, I found 
him an agreeable companion. His kind- 
ness was genuine and invariable during 
the whole period of my stay in his house, 
and I acquired a real liking forhim. But 
this is anticipating. 

The remains of afternoon tea stook upon 
a little table. This was to my mind the 
one redeeming feature of the room, for 
the silver was of excellent form and _ pat- 
tern. Thechinal recognized ata glance to 
be Sevres. 

My host insisted on more tea being 
brought for me, though I assured him | 
needed nothing till dinner, 

He also told the servant to intorm Miss 
Heath of my arrival, expressing his regret 
that [ had not written to let him know at 
what time I should come, that be might 
send the carriage to meet me. In reply | 
told him how much I had enjoyed the 
walk. 

“What!” said Mr. Heath incredulously, 
“Enjoy a walk in a pelting rain!’ 

] murmured something inerticulate about 
the beauty of pinewoods in rain, and then 
the footman reappeared with tea and an 
excuse from Miss Heath, adding that “she 
would have the pleasure of meeting me at 
dinner,” 

“Never mind,’ said my host jovially, 
‘‘we can look at the pictures,”’ 

So presently, cupin hand, I bad to make 
the tour of the room under guidance of ny 
host, who was @ Walking catalogue, and in 
this capacity remindéd me of nothing #0 
much as the guidance in the cocked bat at 
a certain panorama in Paris, 

Sucb abiggledy-piggledy collection ithas 
never been my lot to witness anywhere 

is° 
sg From dado to ceiling, prints, water colors, 
oils and etchings displayed themselves in 
bewildering chaos, 

The quaint and the sober, the sedate and 
gay, bung side by side; water-colors of 
sparkling cascades and dreamy landscape 
stood sentinel on either side of a sombre 
etcaing of a Dutch interior. 

TLe smiling “Portrait of a Lady,” in 
theatrical costume, paired off with an en- 
graving of a woe-begone dog keeping wateh 
over a cotfin covered hy a pall. 

hi very where sentiments were hopelessly 
mixed; on all sides the incongruous, 

I began to be desperately bored by the 
time dinner was announced, for my host 
hat wstory to tell of every picture, bearing 
on ite purchase. 

‘-] make it the business of my ile to un- 





earty art-treasures,’’ he said to meon the 
way to the dining-room. 

J should like to have made itmy busi. 
ness to inter his wholecollection, 1 thought, 
but 1 said: 

“What do you propose do with your 
art- treasures?’ 


; ‘ . 4 ner 
He urne ‘ ‘ 





hypocritically, ‘Don’t you think that rather 
too royal a gift?” 

He looked at m°* critically for a moment 
and then said: “One can never do too much 
for one’s country.”’ 

We had now entered the dining-room, 
and | was presented to Miss Heath, whom 
we found there. 

She was a faded blonde, with weak eyes 
anda faint voice, She look sd, as to age, 
anything between thirty and sixty-five 
years, 

It was impossible to make even a re- 
mote guess tit, unless one considered it 
{n relation to that of her father; then one 
gave her, thirty years, 

“l noowmmonly pretty daughter,’’ indeed! 
Hurnieigh had bad a good joke at my ex- 
pense, 

But ob, if he could see my Dreadeg shep- 
herdess! On the whole, | was rather glad 
he could not, 

Itis not pleasant to quarre! with an old 
friend, 

Miss Heath spoke seldom, and then she 
chose the monosyliabic form of speech as 
far as she ini gut. 

She was one of those uncomfortable peo- 
ple who never use your name to addressiog 
you. She addressed Mr. Heath and me 
alike with an indefinite “you.”’ 

At dinner “art” was served with every 
course. It was quite impusaibie to lead 
the conversation into any other channel 
even by attempting the most cunning 
dodges. 

1 gave up in despair after a doven at- 
tempts worse than futile, and listened to 
my bost’s dissertations upon the preser- 
vation of prints as patiently asl possibly 
could, 

In the dining-room, which was also 
used for breaktwt, Mr. Heath val a num- 
ber o! those frames kno wu as''oass-frames,"’ 
into whica be vould introduce a new pict- 
ure at will. 

It followed thaton entering the room 
every morning | looked tor soine new hor- 
rorip these case frames, and | must say I 
was not often disappointed, only the phrase 
does not express my sensation. 

Well, then, to return tothe dinner. My 
host told one amusing story —to meat least 
—when he had successfully disposed ot 
varnishes, tia-foil, woods and their absorp- 
tion of damp, .\o, 

It appeared that a dealer had given him 
a little surprise in a change of pictures one 
morning, and not a welcome one at the 
Line. 

This dealer had condemned certain pict- 
ures in this dining-room, and offered to 
replace them by something ‘really good,’”’ 
No arrangement had been come to, and 
the dealer departed without pressing the 
matter, 

A few mornings later, however, Mr, 
Heath entered bis dining-room with a huge 
portiolio, to change some Of Lhe pictures in 
the case -fraines, when to his amazement, 
an 6otirely different set of oil paintings 
met bis gaz. 

When ne had sulliciently recovered from 
his astonishinent to wake inquiries, he 
learnt that the dealer bad arrived quite 
early in the morning accompanied by « 
wagon and a number of men 

The arrival of pictures was #o freq ee: 
oocarrence that it had excited no suspieo 
on the part of the s@ervani«, who only 
wondered a@ litvle thal the master had: 
risen to superintend the hanging, as he us 
ually did. 

However they had not disturbed him, 
imagining that be know ~@!! about it, So 
when the master at last appeared his pir 
ures Were niles away, 

“And that is all,’’ said iny bost with an 
illexpreasion. ‘That dealer turned up 
here the day after, and called upon ine to 
exhibit gratitude and enthusiasm, aud to 
pay $250, ag my counterléeiiaon.y went part 
way Wowards payment for the gems of 
which he described ine a# the ‘happy pos- 
sesaor,’ ” 

“And you paid it?” I inquired with a 
show of real interest (for Il was not with- 
out @ suspicion that the only pictures of 
value bad been carried off). 

“Oh yes,’’ he made answer, with a re- 
turn to good humor. ‘“Oue should always 
keop on good terms with one’s dealier—he 
can do much for one,’’ 

“So it appears,” I replied. 

And all the tite the art collection waa on 
the ‘upis Miss Heath's 6yes accused me of 
breaking at ieast one clause Of lbw tenth 
com nandment. 

Ot course I mnust envy @ wa! 
lection; how could it be 


e@ fe wing morning a'te 
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Leading from it was a long picture ° 
lery for myself, vilege f werves oe 
to avail iyeelf of, having been satiatied 
with art at Tnornton Lodge, 

Tals resolution brought me a very odd 
©x perience, 

bad commenced upon one of the pict- 
ures, and bad ®0 placed ~ -~—fhema could 
see the end of the long gallery. 

Among the crowd of portraits there, my 
eyes caugot sight of one ony 'rame, 

Being in « sentimental mood since yester- 
day, I tried to imagine the face of my love- 
ly shepherdess within it. 

[twas not d tlocalt to call ap the laughing 
‘face under t.e broad-briinmed bat, and 
presentiy | seemed tosee the browa eyes 
pe and the saucy wouth smiling from 

atemp'y fraine, 

Day alter day | #0 called up the sweet vis- 
icn. Tule was perbapa, very absurd, but 
my foolisuness did notend bere as I ex- 
pected. 

Itook upababit of wafting kisses from 
my finger-tipe to this creation of my seem- 
ing Imvos! 

Couid Burnleigh bave known, he would 
have called to my remembrance that weil- 
worn edage which has reference to “‘littie 
tLings anu little minda,” 

it must be imagined, however, that, 
while thus romantically devoted to the 
shadow, I iunade noeffortto become equally 
s) to the substance, Huttne rub was that 
1 could not find it 

1 made a'ternoon excursions Into the pine- 
woods; I presented myself to buy a glass of 
tnilk at all the farmbousesin the neighbor. 
hood; but not a glimpse of my divinity re- 
warded my diligence and self-sacrifice. 
‘How selt-eacrifice?’'asks the reader, Well, 
ali iny friends know that milk gives me 
4L agonizing pain in the cheat, 

A week passed away, and | began to 
think | had created the original as well as 
tbe lwaginary picture, 

la other words, 1 thought I bad gone to 
sleep and droamed the whole thing. And 
this is what gave me the notion. 

I wasin my studio aa usual one 
ing, and glancing at the empty frame ina 
pause in iy work, | saw the yirlish face 
Kravely watching me through it. I had 
never calied up #0 vivid a picture before in 
my litle, 

It waa tuore real, nore lifelike, than any 
ol be actual portraitsaround it, The brown 
«yon looked steadily into mine; tue color- 
ing Of the eweet «till face was warm and 
tright ag the sky at sunsbine. 

An uncanny fewiing crept over tne. | 
could not move iny eyes from the spot, 
though I tried to do ao, 

The vision did not fade; it persisted dur- 
ing several moments, then vantshed coin- 
pietely, ° 

Il now madea frantic rush towards the 
+pot, but my mad career was cut short by 
tue polished oak floor, I would like to 
oul this incident, bat 1 must be faith. 
jul, 

My heels slipped froin under ine, and 1 
feil fall tengto upon my back, io which 
undignified position my hoat saw ine, for 
ue entered iny studio at the very inoment, 
and having ascertained tuat 1 was unhurt, 
meoued Lo derive considerable amusement 
irom the tneident. 

I did not rugu at the empty frame again 
nor did I cali up any visions in it. i 
thought it could not be a bealthy condition 
of mind | hat been cultivating, 


1 was, moreover, of opinion that if I could 
see Iny Shepherdess so plainly-on one occa- 
sion where ene could not be, it migut be 
that my imagination had but played a sia. 
lar part in the pine-wood. 

However, dream or no dream, it had 
taken such possession of me that the loss of 
1k gave ine real pain. 

1 grew gloowy and looked out of bealth. 
My wvoat piled ine witb champagne and beg- 
ged we pot to work sohard, 1 assured him 
i was well, 

But for days t lost ny appetiteand work- 
ed apatbeotically, never raming iny eyes to 
look towards the empty frame. 

i smoked ijunumerable cigarettes, ‘(nce 
| abstractedly inserted the ligbted end of 
my cigarette in my mouth—a circumstance 
caiculated to bring even a love-sick swain 
lo ble senses, 


Inthe start 1 gave I chanced to glance 
down the gallery. Good heavens! there was 
#@ face in that fraiue again, 

Involuntarily | touched my burnt lips 
with my foger-tipsaand walted my usual 
salute, My eyes were watery trom the ef. 
fect of the sudden burn, 

1 passed .ny baod across tvem and then 
saw clearly—but what did I see! and with 
what borrer and confusion | saw it, no 
words can tell, 

1. was not the face of my phantom shbep- 
herdess (hat occupied the fraume this time, 
but that of Miss tle«th—Mise Heath with 
a tiuabed and indiguan? countenance! Ina 
mowent the truth dawned upon me. This 
was Mies Heath in the flesh; the frame was 
an aperture leading into an ante-chamber! 
W uy bad I not thou cut of this long before 
now? 

W hat a fool I had been! and whata scrape 
my folly had brought me into! 1 must at 
onee follow Mies Heath and render my ab- 
ject apologies, and an explanation which ] 
knew DO sane person could be ex pected 
believe. It to was not an enviabie posi- 
vou. 

| wade my way to the antechamber, and 
there, instead of Miss Heatb, I found—yea, 
incrediuie as it way appear—I found my 
Dresden shephberdess sinotbering her leugb- 
ter in a littie lace bandkerchief! At the 
sight of my bewilderment she only laughed 

nore. 
spoke no word; | stood and OKOd at 
atupidiy en Jare Gay. 
| w prettily cated it, 
tle lady et length when 


morn- 


ugh 
LT) 
sbe 








; 
Belore my work A 


1 the | 
had ' tr 


to control her laughter enough to 
* . “My aunt has gone to tell papa,” 
and she broke into another peal of childish 
laughter. 

* Piease don’t laugh,” said I reprovingly. 
“It is no laughing matter for me, I can tell 
yee It is all your fault,too,and you ought 

belp meout. And do explain thie mys- 
tery. You spoke of your aunt and your 

Are you, then, Miss Heath?” 

‘You; that is, [am Margaret Heath, and 
my sant ia Miss Heath. But how can it be 
my fault that you acted to rude towards iny 
aunt?” 

She spoke just as naturally as if she had 
always known me, 

**{ will tell you how it is your fault,” said 
1, quite forgetting that | had no rignt to be 
talking to her so, but I waseo happy to be 
near beragain. ‘‘But first tell me 
and whereiore they bave hidden you from 
me all this time.” 

“They were afraid ——"’ and my little lady 
broke off and looked at me with that 
whimaical expression that comes of intense 
amusement combined with shynenss, 

“What were they afraid of, Madge?—theyv 
cail you Madge, don’t they? They ought, 
you know.” 

“They do, 
asked. 

“Never mind that; tell me what they were 
afraid of,” 

She still smiled and hesitated, 

“Tell me, Madge—do, or | aball guess 


How did you find it out?” she 


“I think I will tell you,’’ said Madge, 
‘*thecause it will tease Aunt Isabel, They 
were afraid you would—you would—want 
to marry we!” 

The \jast words came with a rueh, and 
Madge bounded away when she had uliered 
them. I stepped in front anu berrea her 


“Madge, I bLaven’t told you what you 
esked me yet!"’ (1 had forgotten al! about 
Aunt Isabel’s wrath, and her present er- 
rand.) 

“Woat should you think if 1 really did 
want to marry your’ 

‘Oh, they would be #0 cross,’’ cried 
Madge; “they would say you wanted the 
pictures, and I wasa way to get them.” 

‘“‘But what would you say, Madge? Their 
Opinion is of no consequence; and as to the 
pictures, | wouldn’t bave tuem at « will!’ 

I bad advanced 80 far as totouch Madge’s 
band; she nad drawn it away, bul she had 
not resentod it. 

Sbe was about to say something, when in 
walked ber fatver and aunt. 

1. was an awful moment, 
tily from one to the otter, 

Mr. Heath’s tace wore an expression of 
anger such as | bad never #een on it before. 
Miss Isabel iooked at me reproachtally. 
Was ever a man in such a position be- 
fore? 

Ihad thrown kisses to the aunt; 1 was 
now—a few winutes after—discovered in 
the act of naking love to the niece, 

It was on Madge that the wrathful father 
bent bis gaze. ir he had looked at her, 
what wight 1 expect? 

‘‘Margaret,’’ he began sternly, ‘I would 
not have had this bappen for five hundred 
dollars,’’ 

‘indeed, sir,’’ I interrupted, “it was all 
my fault. I alone am to biame for all 
thia,’” 

“Then, Mr. Compton, I think you ought 
to be ashamed to own it,’’? answered the 
irate gentieman. 

. ged bim to allow me to explain, and 
while 1 was doing so 1 observed Miss isabel 
Heath motioning me to be silent What 
could she mean? 

“No explanation can give me back my 
pictures!” said Mr. Heath hotly, ‘If you 
kaw the goats, why, in the na neof buinani- 
ty, didn’t you drive them out?’ 

“Pictures! Goats! Then it was not a 
question of Madge, and ine, and the spinster 
aunt atall! 

“Those ta,’’ went on the father of my 
divinity, “*bave butted nolesin two of my 
pictures, which were by ill-chance within 
their reach.’’ 

“I will put them right,’’said | reassuring- 
ly. He seemed mollified, for his next 
words were uttered without apparant an- 
ger. 

“But the goats ought to go away,’ he 
said. Teare came into Madge’s eyes; he 
saw them and added with a smile, Don’t 
ory, Madge, you may keep them, if only 
you won’t let them come into the house 
any more,”’ 

He then turned to me with his old gra- 
cious manner and said: ‘My little girl is 
nearly a woman now, but ber aunt keeps 
herachild. I think I shall undertake the 
charge of ber myself.” And he took her 
baud tn hia and led her away, patting her 
cheek affectionately, as if to atone tor hay- 
ing spoken barshly to ber, 

i wasalone with Miss Heath. 

“IT baven’t told hii yet,’ she simpered, 
‘and I won’t af ail, if you will promise 
never to do it again.’”’ 

“Indeed, Miss Heath, this is very gener- 
ous, 1 give you my word of bonor it never 
shail occur again. It was alla mistake, | 
hed no notion it was you—indeed 1 did 
not,”’ 

“Mr. Compton!” (hb that I could convey 
the tone ip which this was uttered, | un- 


I looked guil- 


derstood at once that the lady bad expect | 


ed something different, But no matter; 
ebe witbdrew, and secercely epoke to me 
again while I remained at the Thornton 
L rd ge. 

] soon learnt that 
been in the habit 
Work, 


| lear? ’ 
s s0aryp ‘ 4 


my shepherdess had 
f watching me at 
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ty. “Jt will be ao nice to haves son-in-law 
t ad viae about the pictnres,” he acid to bis 
sister, who, however, ex pressed no interest 
at all in the matter. 

Two yearsand six months have passed. 
Margaret ia Jovelier than ever. 

Will the remaining months sver pass? 
Truly they seem an eternity, 
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The Silver Gray. 
BY W. &. F. 

T’S spoilt, Seth; it’s completely spoilt!— 

utterly ruined: and I never felt so grie- 
ved before, Do wakeup, and come and 

look at i!’ 

H nest Seth Lane, who, with asilk band- 
kerehiet over his head, was enjoying his 
after-dinner nap in a hugh arin-chair in 
front of the fire, started, stared, rubped hia 
eyes, and answered at randow: 

“You always have spoiled the children, 
expecially your boys, Flizabetn, so it’= no 
use to come to me complaining of them!’ 

“Tue boys, indeed!" his wife echoed, in- 
dignantly; “you would not find better little 
feliows in all London. I'll not deny that 
Willie is getting too big for bome leaching, 
and oughtto be sent to school; but I’m 
ashamed of you, Mr, Lane, for grumbling 
at your own dear children!” 

“Me! did Ieay a word about them? I 
thought it waa vou!’’ 

“Nonsense, Seth! How siow of compre- 
hension you aways are when you are 
sleep ! 1 wastaiking to you of the imus- 
lortune I have had. My favorite dress, the 
silver-gray satin yoa gave me for the Lord 
Mayor's ball three winters ago, is ruined— 
utterly ruined!” 

“Humpb! it coast me twelve pounds with- 
out the dressmaker’s bill; and I think I 
have seen you wear it twice!’’ 

**1t was Loo good, as well as too preity, to 
be worn op any but especial occasions,” his 
wife answered, wournlully. “I prized it 
all the more because it suited meso well, 
and titted admirably. I sball never lixea 
dress 80 well, never!" 

“But you are not going to vm over it! 
Elizeveth, B: ssie—B as, my darling—how 
cab you, ® wile and a mother, beso babyish 
#8 to 61.60 all these tears over an old gown? 
Now wipe your eyes, and I'll buy you an- 
otber.’’ 

‘indeed you shail not! It wouid look as 
it I eried to get one. I’m very much 
obliged to youail the same, my dear old 
man,’ and Mrs, lane kissed her husband 
heartily; “and I daresay it is foolish of me 
to fret, but it's such a strange, such a pro- 
voking Occurence, that it bas quite upset 
me.’’ 

‘'What’s happened? Has the moth got 
into the satin? You suould have peppered 
it weil.” 

Mrs, Lane laughed ratber hysterical- 
j . 

Don’t be so stupid, Seth! the moth only 
devours woollen goods. My pretty dress 
bad not aspot or astain upon it the last 
time | looked at it, which must be nearly a 
year ago; and ntow——”’ 

Spe put up ber hands and breathed 
suco a sigh, that her busvand pulled her 
down on his knee, and gave hera bear's 
hug to comfort ber. 

“| know!” he said, contidently; ‘It’s 
mildew. The gown was put away without 
airing, like tbe tablecloth you showed me 
not long since,’’ 

*But it isn’t mildew,’’ his wife retorted; 
“it’s a large patch of what looks and smelis 
like acuewical uwixture, and it bas pene- 
trated every fold ofthe dress except the 
outer oue,”’ 

‘Biess muny beart! how did you do it? 
Spili some wine over it, eh?” 

“Seth! and Mrs, Lane prone up inoen- 
Sed aL LLe@BSuppesition, ‘*Haven’t I been a 
weber of a lemperance guild ever since 
we married? Wine, indeed! What will 
you say nex'?) 1t’s a most ridiculous ques- 
tion ty pul to me,”’ 

* Ol course—o! course; but soineone else 
in'gbt have stuinbled against you at supper 
and turned the contents of his glass into 
your lap.’’ 

*Couid such a thing happen without my 
knowing 1k? Now pray don't trouble your- 
seif to make any moreof these wiid sup- 
positions, because they are too absurd; but 
coume 4nd 100k al the dress, I]t was such an 
uncommon and yet ladylike one! I meant 
to wear it to-morrow at Evelyn Biake’s 
wedding. Itbought it only wanted a littie 
fresu isce and 60 On, but when | saw its 
condition | felt asif 1] *hould bave dropped. 
The poor children were frightened at me,” 

Being & good-natured man, Mr. Lane 
arose directly and accompanied bis lady to 
the drawing-room, where—spread out ona 
tabie, wilh turee of the Misses Lane survey- 
log it frout @ cauhous distance, as if it 
were 60116 dangerous com buatibie—lay the 
Siiver-gray satin gown 80 dear to their 
un ther’s beart, 

It had not been placed in the large, light 
closet where her dresses and manties gener- 
ally hung side by side with her busband’s* 
coats; Dut, carefuliy folded and pinned ina 
wrapper to guard it from dust, it kept com- 
pany on asheilf in a wardrobe with tre 


|; Wreath and vei! and rich white silk of ber 


wedding altire, 

To this wardrobe no one was allowed to 
go without her know!edge and sanction; in 
fact, the key was always with those of ber 
monéy-drawer and trinket case on tbe smal! 
her pocket quite distinct 
from the housekeeping keys. 

In wardrobe Mrs, Lane believed all 
ber treasure wore sale yet here 


sntrary 


this 
y stored, 
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“It looks,” said Millie Lane, when her 
father joined the group and contemplated 
the mischief with as perplexed an air as his 
daughter’ voung faces wore —‘it looks as 
if some liquid, that was neither coffee nor 
tea, had been flung at it asit laytn mam- 
ma’s wardrobe,”’ 

“Impossible, There is no mark on the 
neuter covering,” said Mra, Lane decided- 


l . 

Tian looka,”’ repeated Lizz ¢, the Ser at. 
in an awed whisper, ‘as if it nad been done 
on purpose, and for #pite,’”’ 

It certeinly did, there was no denying it; 
7 who wastbere in the household of the 

nes capabie of committing such a despi- 
cable act? 

Not either of their domestics, for they 
had been in the same service for years, and 
when thoroughly well-principled, reliable 
women, 

Moreover, they were never entrusted 
with their mistrese’s keys, and must there. 
fore be at once and positively pronounced 
a “y 

*- Did you ever know anything 80 inyster- 
ious?” queried the owner of the uniucky 
silver-gray satin. ‘Can you wonder, Seth, 
at my vexation?”’ 

*“‘Humpb!” said Mr. Lane, rubbing bis 
chin thoughtfully. ‘i snall be vexed my- 
self if we don’t succeed in finding a cause 
for this mystery. 1 wish, my dear, you 
would try and recail the last time you wore 
this gown.”’ 

‘'Toat is easily done,’’ was the eager re- 
ply. ‘It was at baby’s christening, and he 
is just eighteen months ojd.’”’ 

“And you have not inspected it since 
then?’ 

“Not even unfolded it since but ones, and 
then | am certain that it was in perfect con- 
dition. 1 took it outof my wardrobe one 
yearago. Your sister Viola was staying 
with us—don’t you remember?f—and Tom 

r Tom!”’ 
by Mrs, Lane always spoke of her 
half-brother as ‘‘,oor Tom!’’ no one could 
say. 

it was certainiy a misnomer for the brisk 
lively young satlor, who was a credit to the 
profession, in which he bad risen rapidly, 
and who brought mirth and good-humor 
with him wherever he went, 

Yes, Mr, Lane did remember that by 
some well-meant coutriving on the part of 
his wife, his youngest and best-looking 
siater paid tpem along visit just as Tom 
EKnosom was in London waiting to be ap- 
pointed to a new vessel then fitting out for 
a long voyage. 

But Mr. Lane went on without waiting 
for a reply: 

“You may nave forgotten, though I 
haven’t, that 1 bad arranged totake both of 
them to a garden-party, and as it was to be 
a very swell affair, 1 decided to put on my 
silver gray. But poor Tom was c&lled 
away much sooner than he expected, and 
we bad to send an ——,. 

**] don’t see what light this throwson the 
spoiling of your dress,” 

“Neither do 1; bot that was the last time 
it was taken out of the wardrobe and unfol- 
foided. I had grown a little—justa litle 
stouter—than I used to be, and wanted the 
hooks altered: so with my own hands I car- 
ried the drees into the little work-room 
adjoining the nursery, and am quite certain 
that 't was not in this condition then.”’ 

“Who made the alterations vou required 
on it?” 

*Why, Minnie Morison, of course.”’ 

“Did you yourse:f restore the dress to the 
wardrobe alter it was finished?” 

Mrs, Lane p’essed her bands to ber eyes, 
murmuring, ‘‘Let me think!” while ber 
daughters and husband watched her breath- 
leasly. 

Suddenly she looked up. 

“Ab, now I recollect every incident con- 
nected with it, and quite distinctiy, I was 
called away while Menie was at work on 
the dress, Aunt Jane had called, and when 
1 found she would detain me some time, i 
asked Violato take my keys to Menie, and 
tel! her to replace it in the wardrope wnen 
altered.” 

“Then it seems it is to Menie who we 
wuat apply to foran explanation. Where 
is she?’’ 

“Did 1 hear my name mentioned?” asked 
a musical voicsn, “Here Iam; who wants 
me?’ 

* o 2 e 7 


Menie Morison had been a ward of Mr. 
Lane’s til the failure ofa bank deprived 
the orpban of the very handsome sum ber 
parents had left her. 

Too proud to live on charity, she had ce- 
termined to take a situation as governess, 
but was prevalied upon by her kindly 
gute to remain beneath bis own 
roof, 

Not as an idler, however. In & large 
family there is always plenty of work to be 
found, and ere long Menie was in danger of 
being overwhelmed with the tasks dele- 
ga'ed to her, 

Soe taught ip the school-roum, superin- 
tended the leseons and practice of Lizzie 
and Millie who attended tne classes at a 
college, kept the house-linen in order, wrote 
Mrs, Lane’s notes for her, gave occasional 
assistance in the nursery, and filled up her 
spare time in the work room, where her 
tasteful fingers were invaluable. 

All these tasks, performed as they were 
for a very moderate salary, might soon 
bave proved irksome if Menie had been re- 
garded a mere dependant; but it was not 
so, She was treated in every respect as an 
eider daughter. 

At least she had been until! 
ready alluded to when ‘ 
ted darling of a wealthys 

xr brother’s house, 
Lane; to fal! in 
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that Visit a@i- 
la Lane, the pet- 
inster aunt, came 

Tv see London, & 
ove with poor Tom 

who, though 
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regular matech-maker, fancied it would be 
very nice if Tom ould be induced to settice 
down on shore, and marry such a handsome 
we!l-dowered girl as Viola. 

But the “best laid schemes ba aft 
agiey,” says Robert Burns, and baman 
experience confirms it, 

Tom went to sea again without having of- 
tered his band and heart to the pouting 
demoiselie, who resented nis indifference 
on tbe cause of it, Menie Morison, 

Altbougb the latter disdained to complain 
openly of siights ioflicted on her, or of the 
many acts of injustice and unkindness that 
sie traced totbe influence of Viola Lane, 
sbe told herself passionately and repeatedly 
that never again should the same house 
bold them. 

For some weeks after Viola returned to 
her aunt, Menie bad been out of favor with 
Mra Lane, aod this had added to her an- 
poyance as well as discomfort. 

But she bad overcome ai! these feelings 
long since, and now entered the room 
bright and @uiiing, her aruws full of books 
to be recovered for the children’s book- 
shelf. 

Tove attitudes of the group gathered 
arvund the table s ruck ber so comical that 
enue laughed @ little, till sbe caugnt sight of 
the stained Satin dress; then she oécame as 
grave asthe rest, and was going to ask, 
Wo bas done this? when someétuing pecu- 
liar in toe questioning gaze with which she 
found herself regarded inade her redden 
aud draw vack, 

“Why do you all look at we 80 oddly?”’ 

“Because,’’ responded Mra, Lane, with 
more basie than prucence—‘because we 
bevleve that you can teli us bow it is | fiad 
iny Silver-gray satin so completely spoiled, 
It was you who fo.ided and putit away; 
why did you not confess trankiy and ho. 
nestiy tbat you had spilt Somé@Luing over 

pet leave me in ignorance ail these 
months?” 

“J could not tell you what | did not 
know,” Menie wale auswer, “If f hadin 
jured your dress, Mra, Lane, 1 would not 
have conces!éd it from you,”’ 

Here Mr. Lane inter posed: 

“Are yousure--qguite sure, My dear, that 
nothing bapprned to.be dress while it was 
in your banas?’’ 

Mevis was g: ing to answer with an eager 
affirmative, wLea be checked ber: 

“Luink before you speak, Cau you be 
positive that you foided and put it awey 
wit) your usual care?’’ 

Toere was considerable hesitation before 
the reply way given: 

‘“{— {| carried out all Mrs. Lane’s direct- 
jon 48 usual,’’ 

“And you are quite certain that these 
marks were not Ou the dress when you did 
go?"’ 

‘‘How could they be?’”’ asked Menie faint- 
ly. 
* Your memory does not appear to be as 
reteut ve a8 mipe!’’? cried Mra, Lane, ‘i 
recuiilec. perfecuy well that 1 wade you 
angry that day, You bad giveu we occa- 
sion to flud great fault with you, and you 
wartnly resented wy lecturiug you; but b 
nee! pot repe.tiny lecture, 1 can see thar 
you remember it.’? : 

Crimson with mortification, yet holding 
her bead erect, Menie re piled: 

“ldo reweumver every word you said. 
You weree uliy unjust to me; but what 
bas rin vol lo dO with the spoiling of your 
dress?’ 

“Everything, if pettv spite induced you 
tor venye yourself by spoiiing it.’”” 

Every vestige of color fied trom Menie’s 
Chieks and lips, and thinking that sne 
wou.d faint, Mr, Lane caught hold of her 
arin, 

Dropping the books, sho clung to him, 
crying pl euusly: 

“D> you think I could do this—do you— 
do you?’’ 

Always slow of speech, honest Seth Lane 
he aimed, Ccougned, and began to say: * You 
sec, uy dear child, app-arances are againet 
you,” but @re ne had spoken a half dozen 
words Menuie was gone. 

“If she bad been innocent she would 
have sait so,’’ Mrs, Lane assured herseif 
4nd her husband over and over again; re- 
italog it with more confidence when the 
list idings she heard on the following 
worniny were that Menie Morison had qult- 
ted the house, 

Bat Mr, Lane was provokingly difficult 
© convince, 

“Itmay beas you say, Elizabeth, but I 
Daye often 86en innocecce 100k like guilt, 
4nd such ® mean action as you have im- 
puted to Menie is quite at variance with 
Ler former conduct. I could as soon be- 
lieve it of any of my own cuildren, 

“You need pol make me so uneasy,” 
wiiuipered Etizabetu; “and you sbouid 
‘erin mind tnat I did not send Menie 
~~ Where do you suppose she has 
ue 

“To her old nurss in Dorbyshire. She 
s sure of a welcome from the good wo- 
nan,’ 

Kut she cannot stay there long, for 
*o° Vad no uncney, or at least very little.” 

Mr. Lane thrust bis baods into his pock- 
“'s and covitated, his tearful wife watching 

hn #uxlouely. 

“TUS no use asking her to coine back; her 

106 would forbid it; por would il be plea- 
‘Sanito bave ber bere till this matter has 
*U cisared up. Can Viola give us aclue 

a Soe was bere at the time it hap- 
pened,’’ 

‘li write to her directly.” 

Bat Miss Lane's answer, though prompt 
Wan tex piana ry 

6 had seen Me 6 at work on the dress, 
ich thougb sbe disliked 

Se iN 800, 6né did not believe her capa 

f ap act of deliberate malice. 
(O6 84106 unsalisiactory manner ended 
“i 1DQGUIrI68 Into the silver-gray mystery, 


t was ali; but m 
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aS gt ag Lanes had taken to calling it; 
and Mrs, Lane, who missed Menie every 
hour, was growing quite snappieh if it was 
alluded to, when her brother n arrived 
from Hong Kong, and in the pleasure of 
seeing him sbe recovered ber spirits, 

As usual, be came laden with gifts for 
everyone, Millie and Lizzie screamed with 
delight as be wound sround them yards 
and yards of the embroidered muslin so 
much in vogue, and Seth Lane permitted 
himeelf to be arrayed in an Eastern dress- 
ing-gown of the softest material and richest 
hues, 

Then a parce! was tossed into the lap of 
Mrs. Lane. 

“That’s for you, E!izabeth, to atone for 
the mischief I did the last time | was bere, 
{ don’t suppose my satin is quite the same 
shade, by, what’s the matter?’’ 

“On, Tom, was it you who spoiled my 
drees?”’ 

“Of course it was I who atupidly set 
down upon it the bottle of collodion for 
which I wanted a new cork. You see I 
found Menie in tears, and was 80 anxious 
to know what allied her that I did not no- 
tice what I was about till she had run out 
of the room. Then | fouud that I had 
tilted the bottle and spilt——- But didn’t 
Viola tell youthis? I asked her to do so, 
and make my apologies,”’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Lane looked at each other, 
aud then the latter began tw cry. 

“What does this mean?’’ tne sailor de- 
manded, ‘Woere is Meuie?” 

‘Oh, Tom, do forgive me!” sobbed his 
sister, “I drove ber away with wy injus- 
tice. First I accused ber of trying w at- 
tract your attentions——’’ 

“What! that shy, modest little creature 
who would not listen to me because sve 
kvew where your wishes pointed? Non- 
sens?" 

“And worse than that,’’ wept Mrs. Lane, 
determined to wake full confession, ‘1 in- 
sisted that she bad spoiled my dress in re- 
venge!” 

‘How could you?’’ cried Tom angrily. 
“Where ie she? No, dont detain me, 
When she forgives you I will Let me go. 
1 cannot be happy ui! I have found her.’ 

Menie was jost recovering from a serious 
illness when Tom burst into her nurse’s 
cottage; but she soon became sufficiently 
convalescent to return witb hiw to Mr, 
Lane's, where she was received with open 
arius. 

From ber old bome, and surrounded by 
her old triends, Menic was married; but 
Viola Lane was not amongst the guests at 
the wedding breakiast. 

It might bave been pure forgetiulness 
that kept ber silent respecting the accident 
to the dress, but a more uuworthy motive 
must bave actuated her when sbe could 
have exculpated Mente aad did not do so. 








FREAKS OF CONSCIENCE, 





MORNING newspaper recently prin- 
ted in 118 advertisement coluinns the 
following apology: 

“If A, R., who lived at—-twenty years 
ago, is still alive, ] humbly crave bis for- 
giveness for having wrongfully accused 
him of stealing his mastér’s money a quar- 
ter of a century ago. The theft was com 
mitted by me, and tnat act, followed by the 
betrayal of my fo.mer friend, has never 
ceased to weign heaviiy upon we. Until | 
vave obtained bis forgiveness 1 shail not 
rest! —C, pD—”’ 


Announcements in the “Personal Agony 
Column” of tue dally press, however in 
nocent and genuine in sppearanuce, are us- 
ualiy locked upon with well-founded 
suspicion ss being either the secret coin- 
munications of lovers who are debarred 
frou other means of access, or the disguised 
warnings and advices of persons whose 
interests are carfuily watched by the detect- 
ives. 

In this case all reasonable doubts were 
set al reat by the appearance of full names 
and addresses, as w6ll as by the early pub- 
lication of a rep.y: 


“A, B. freely forgives the injury done 
to bim so many years ago, and will be 
pleased to give personal assurance of his 
forgiveness to C, D, at—.”’ 


The “silent accuser’ was very tardy in 
rousing C D, to 4 a sense of his In- 
justice towards A. B, aud bis act of peni- 
tence may have been tue outoome of cir- 
cumstances which, if known, would 
diminish, if not destroy, ali of ite credit, 

When a man who has been a l[ugitive 
from the law is captured, be almost !nvari- 
ably deciares that he is glad of bis arrest, 
and that he was on the pointof giving bim- 
seit up to the police. 

Inquiry, however, seldom fails to prove, 
as in alate notorious case, that so long as 
«he fugitive can eke out au existence either 
honestly or by crime, be never thinks of 
banding himself over to justice. 

He may be uneasy under ‘the hand that 
is not seen and the voice that is not heard,”’ 
but what be fears isthe band that grasps 
bis collar, and the voice that calls upon him 
to plead ‘guilty or not guilty.” 

Constant readers of newspapers may have 
observed thata curious epidemic of con- 


great crime, 
Men and even women hasten t) accuse 
themse! ves of the particular offence which 
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science often follows the co.nmission of a | 


is exciting public interest, or of similiar | 
crimes that bave never come & wbt or nave 
been forgotten 

The police are often coin pelied ee 
gate confessions nade uuder 
fluence of drink or ofa morbir nagina 
ton. 


EVENING POST. 





Not long ago a large field in the neighbor- 
hood of London was dug up in the expecta. 
tion of discovering the skeleton of a tarmer 
who disappeared mysieriously thirty years 
before, 

A sailor declared that he bad murdered 
the missing man and had buried him ina 
meadow. No remains were discovered, 
but the resultot the investigations made 
by the police led to the triai and convict- 
fon of the sailor for a murder committed py 
him a few weeks previous to bis false oon- 
feasion, : 

This infection of conscience is strangely 
and pathetically illustrated by a story toid 
of a magistrate before whom was brought 
&@ man charged with robbing and murder- 
log his master, 

he lacte were simple, The murderer 
was wretchedly poor; the murdered man 
was rich. Robbery, and not murder, was 
at first intended, but the darker crime was 
found necessary to bide the otber. 

Tue murderer escaped, establiehed him. 
selfina distant part of the country, and 
led # prosperous and respectable life until 
proof trod upon the heels of suspicion and 
tripped hit ap into the arma of tne law. 

The myvgistrate, a man of whose early 
life nothing was known in the district 
where he had risen to honor and wealth, 
listened witb breath ess interest. As the 
details of the crime and discovery were un- 
foided he grew pale, and seemed to be 
stricken with a sudden disease, 

liising at last he quitted the judgment 
86at, and, placing himself by the side o! 
the prisoner at toe bar, contessed that he 
too had laid the foundation of bis present 
p sition in the piood of hia master, He 
was hanged, 

The Treasarer of the United States could 
tell many interesting stories of conscienc», 
To no individual are so many confessions 
made, 

Nearly evory week he acknowledges the 
receipt of ‘conscience im ney” forwarded 
by persons who have outlived that time of 
life at which it is beld to be no sin, but 
ratber an evijence of smartness, to cheat 
the revenue by evading Custom dues, or 
filling up « false tax return. 

A thief is not often troubied bv that ai 
lent moni or called conscience, There is, 
however, on record one instance in which 
either c mscienuce or gratitude compelled a 
thief to make restitution, 

Charles Dickens, the novelist, when in 
France, was robbed of his watch—a valua- 
ble gold repeater, presented to him by ad- 
uiirers who bad caused their appreeiation 
to be engraved up n the case, 

Dickene’s grie: was short-lived, for, on 
the following alternoon, he received the 
watch, and with it # polite note apologizing 
for any inconvenience that might bave een 
caused by ita tempurary withdrawal. The 
pick pocket had not recognized bis victim as 
a fellow-countryman, apd atill iees as the 
inimitable portrayer of Bill Sykes, 

A more amusing treak of conscience— 
one that would have gone very much 
against the grain of Falstatt, who refused to 
give a reason on compulsion even though 
reasons were plentiful as biackberries—is 
told of a negro. 

Some important works were being con- 
structes, and the engineer sought to en- 
g»ge native jiabor, One man who bad 
turned a dea! ear to tempting offers of pay- 
ment for no otbver reason than that he was 
too lazy to work, caine at last to the engi- 
nerr, 

**Magaa,’’ said he, “I will not work for 
you uniess you throw me into the river,’’ 

The engineer was naturally astonished at 
tuis singuiar method of securing @ laborer, 
aod refused to adoptit without knowing 
the reason. The negro relused any expia- 
nation, and the engineer, having no lear of 
bis safety, dropped him into the river, 

He struggied Ww the bank and went cheer- 
fully to work, with the remark that he 
would delve and dig not willingly but 
on!y on cowpulsion, He had satisfied his 
conscience with a ducking. 

or - 





CostTLy TRAVELLING,—Emperors who 
go upon their travels are, it seeus, expect- 
ed to give presents to alm at every ode 
with whoin tbey come into contact. 

When the German Emperor recently 
started on his tour in Austria and Italy he 
took with him, to serve as ‘‘vaiia,”” no 
fewer than eighty diamond rings, one bun- 
dred and fifty silver stars, fifty scarf P ns 
richly jewelled, thirty diamond bracelets, 
six presentation swords, thirty photo 
graphs of the = family set in gola 
frames, thirty gold watches, one hunured 
cgar cases with the Imperial armas and 
cipber in gold, and twenty diamond #tars 
ol the Orders of the Black ana the Red 
Eagle. 

Tne gold watches went to the various 
cooks who had the honor of tickling the 
Iinperial palate, 

The cigar cases were distributed, one by 
one, trom the Imperial pocket, @o that 
very recipient was abie to lay & heart the 
sweet BOlnce that he bad been given the 
E nperor’s very own case. 

Se of the diamond rings were simlilar- 
ly presented warrin from the lmperiai fin- 
ger. Vhecost ofall this jewelry is eatima- 
ted at £200,090, 

—_————— a — el —_ 

A PROMINENT resident of (naplin,Conn., 
who is extravagantly fond of /ox-hun ing, 
started out on a bitter cold day, and arriv- 
ing at the edge of the woods containing the 





coveted game, be started bis houod on the 
tral The faithful animal caught the scent 
netantiy and bounded away, and in a fex 
poments was lost from sight. Toe owner | 
waited patiently int tiers enuin 
t Mid, 6 crept pack D8 Wagon | 
wouere befound the nohie ind #uU y 
; one need enesatl LHe a 4 *. = 
4 AM. OH] 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
The Stonington, Conn., colored man who 
recently ad vertised tor a wife certainly suf. 
ered a revere disappointment theo ber day 
when about to make a selection, Although 
be Is a widower, and bas toliowed several 
beipmerts tothe grave, his advertisement 
received alarge numbers of replivs. He 
chore one woman who bailed trom Ni w 
London, and made an engag: ment to meet 
her atthe station. Thus tar bis bride-elect 
had been taithtul, but when she raw the 
man sbe exclaimed, “You do not look as 
wellasl exp cted. I think this hea gone 
far enough, and | wil! go beck on the next 
train.’’ She did so, in spite of all efforts to 
dissuade her, 


There is a brand new malady which is 
distinctly and entirely the outcome of mod. 
ern civiligation. Itis known as “electric 
light stroke,’* and In ites flects It resem bies 
sun stroke or beat epopl xy. Yet itis pro- 
duced, not by heat, but by the light of the 
electric arc. The sufferer (emporarilv loses 
his eyesight and becomes dizzy. Duoring 
the next tew days the akin of bis face peels 
off; in patches, The malady has hitherto 
been cbrerved in those establishment« in 
which electricity is used tor the fusing and 
welding of meta's The operation In ac- 
compained by the production of such an 
overpowering gare of light that even 
smoked spoctacios torm very little protec- 
tion to eyes. 


A New York State paper says thata dirty 
foul mouth tramp called atthe house of a 
Bethi- hem widow, living alone, about 7 
in the morning, who offered to saw wood 
in return for a breakfast. The woman 
eyed bim with suspicion. “Are ye bun- 
ary?’ she asked. “Yessum, bungrier nor 
abear’’ Well, ye can bave yer ft: ed first, 
| guess.””’ He was given a bountiful meal, 
At its conclusion the tramp rose and took 
up bis ugly-looking bludgeon “I'll keep 
my eyes wideopen tight,”’ be said grinning, 
‘and ifl see a wanes wants ter saw yer 
wood fer his breakiast 111 give bim yer 
addreas'’ Then he opened the door and 
walked out. He had gone but « tew atepa 
when be beard the widow's sbarp voice 
calling a bait. He turned with an oath and 
saw aun pointed squarely at bim. The 
widow ordered tim tocoine right back, He 
came back and sawed not one, but two 
coords ot wood, kilied and plucked two 
chiékens, whitewssbed the hen bouse and 
cleaned out the cow stable. It is expected 
that be will not repeat the visit again in a 
hurry, 


id 


Counting the dancing motes in a bar of 
sunlight sounda like one of those hopeless 
never ending tasks with which inalignant 
lairies delight to break the spirit of little 
heroines inthe German folk stories, Some- 
thing more than this, however, has been 
achieved by modern acience, which is now 
able tocount the particles floating In any 
given portion of the atmosphere and deter- 
mine what ae ee of these are danyer- 
ous germe and what are mere dust, Dr. 
Frankland’s curious experiments heve 
shown us bow to count the micro-organisms 
and now a Sootchman, by atotally dif) rent 
method, has been enabled to take stock of 
the more harinless but less interesting dust 
motes, Thirty thousand particics have been 
detected by him in the thousandth of a 
cubic inch fo the air of a room. In the 
outside atmosphere in dry weather, tie 
same measurement of air yielded 2119, 
whereas aftera heavy raintall, the numb r 
wasonly 521. That this power of prying 
into atmospneric secrets will eventually 
yield very important results must be obvi- 
ous toail Amony the most curious discoy- 
eries already made is the direct relation be- 
tween dust particles and fogs, and mist and 
rain. 


A despatch from Hot Springs, Ark., says 
that city ig in @ roar over the ludicrous 
manoer in which South Hot Springs has 
been “taken in.’’ A ‘ew days ayo an @l- 
derly gontieman, giving bis name as Har- 
per, reached South Hot Springs. He re- 
presented bimseil as@ Oniifornia million 
aire, and said that he desired lo seuga,e a 
dczen *rellable men, at salarios ranging 
from $4000 to 25000 a year. He becaneéea 
great lavorite—literaily the lion of the hour 

and ata yrand supper, tendered bim by 
fi'ty credu.ous Citizens, he made @ #peecn 
and seid he wished to give his trends a 
genuloe mark of his affection. He retired 
to a room, and in # baif an hour returned 
with ap arm ul of envelopes “These, my 
friends,”’ said he, “conten my checks for 
various amounts, and the only stipulation 
I make is tbat they woust not be opened un- 
til tomorrow.’”’ Then there was rejoicing 
and theold man was — worshipped. 
One woman could not «and the pressure, 
and ran bome and opened her envelope, 
She found Itt contained the lea’ ol an oid 
almanac With proverbs like this: “A fool 
and bis money are soon parted ’’ ‘Ail that 
glitters is not gold,’’ ete. Bolling with in- 
dignation she returned W& the bang set 
rooms and showed her check. Tuen tiuere 
was a simuitaneous opening of the env: !- 
opes and a scene followed, A.l contained 
aimenac jokes The old man was put in 


jail on tue charge of ‘rand. The spectic 
Charge was obtaining $0 trom Squlre Wit 
ter Atlterwards it was veve peu that the 
old uian wasan escaped lunatic trou Jack- 
er ] IA 1160 J AfThnie¢ a | xea 
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Dur Young Folks. 


HUNTING FOR TROLIA. 


BY K M WATEHRFOKD 


T was all very like a joke, and yet a 
beautiful something came of it in the 
end. 

“Master Jack used to «ny Trolis haunted 
the Dark Waik, Miss Minnie,’’ remarked 
the oid butler, 

“What Master Jack do you mean—my 
brother Jack?’’ 

“No, no; our Master Jack, as lived here 
years ago.’ 

“And where is be now?” inquired the 
five.year-old iittie maiden; “I enould like 
you to tell me,” 

‘Living among the buske and the swine, 
it may be, dearie.’’ 

“Do you imean the Prodigal Son, that 
mamma cries about, when we see him in 
the great picture Bible, on Sundays?” 

‘Ay, Mies Minnie, as good ashe, or as 
bad. Heought to have been called Esau, 
for he sold bis birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage."’ 

“And where ie the birthright now?” she 
ask, 

‘Your 
property. 

“And will my Uncle Esau come with 
his armed men, to ftigot my papa?” asked 
Minnie, weil up in Bible lore, 

“Well, weil, just bear the child!’’? The 
old butler walked away from bis imagine 
tive young mistress, but she followed alter 
hiin, 

“About the Trolls, Clarke; do they come 
to the Dark Walk for trath?”’ 

“Your Unole Jack used to say so—that 
they came to eee if there was anything that 
they could snap up."’ 

“Obl’’ Minnie’s eves grew round with 
wtartied wonder. “Did you ever seethem? ’ 
lisped the allvery littie tongue. 

‘No, dearie, no, | never see them; | 
belive itall a pack of Master Jack's roinan- 
cing.” 

‘The old servant walked away now, and 
Minnie wentto look for her dear brother 
Jack. 

“Trolis,’’ said the wee seven-year-old 
boy; “they are great gobbling things, [Don’t 
you remember, we read one about the show 
ipan’s bear that was shut up in the hen- 
house, and notody knew whatto do with 
it, till a good Troll came and ate it up one 
night?’ 

Minnie shuddered, and asked, “D> they 
always come in the night?” at which Jack 
laughed, 

“Or oourse they do; and | intend to see 
those who come in the Dark Waik—though, 
for all that, I don’t reaily believe they do 
come," returned inconsistent Master Jack, 
with a toss of his bead. 

“How can we see them when we’re in 
bed?’’ 

“Wer? I didn’t say we; a girl would be 
afraid of a Troll,”’ said Jack, 

“But if 1 wasn’t afraid, and went to take 
care of your” 

Jack laughed in disdain. 

“But how will you see them?” 
practical Minnie ineekly. 

‘(jel upatter l'm gone to bed, and go 
out at the garden door; boy’s bands oan un- 
do boite, if girls are such muffs that theirs 
won't.”’ 

‘But you'll tell me what they’re like?’’ 
pleaded the wistful little maiden; and Jack 
promised — 

“ Yea,’”’ 

Just then uurse called them, so the 
just nodded knowingly at each other, ao 
went fora walk. 

lt was such a cold, cold November, and 
every thing looked #o dreary and deac- 
late, 

Ho, hol bow the moonlight flooded the 
children’s room on the following night; how 
jauntily Jack sprang out of his bed, very 
I‘keanimble noiseless mouse, and began to 
den bis clothes, when he awoke from his 
first pap. 

‘ Let me come too, Jack,’’ was the wist- 
fui request that came stealing across to him 
froin Minnie’s crib, very likely one mouse 
awakened by the movements of anotber, 

Now, trath to tell, Jack’s beart was going 
pit-a-pat, and hie teeth chattering, at the 
thought of meeting a pack of live Trolls at 
dead of night; 80 be #nswered— 

‘ Come slong then, if you like,’’ 

Then Minnie began to dress like another 
no 891688 mouse, nurse in the next room, 
good soul, littio dreaming of what they 
were doing. 

Well uf she had, for she had given Jack a 
wario posset before he went to » because 
he bad a cold; and here he was going out 
Troi areata as he said, with a queer little 
titter to bis sister, and at midnight too, and 
he with a oold. 

Down the stairs they crept, like two 
siacow twice, and Jack’s clever bands un- 
boited the garden door; out they went; two 
litle startied clinging shadows, under the 
Siar 

A reat busb lay everywhere—moonlignt 
and silence seemed al) that was abroad, 
save their two wee selves, tripping along 
toward the Troll-baunted grounds of Dark 
Walk. 

Yea;two shadows went with them, filt-. 
ting at thetr side, till the Walk was reach- 
ed. 

The wind soughed and sighed through 
the jeafiess trees, and darksome things 
seemed every where; hands locked together, 

vy thearkened and peered, their 
stteriog, their teeth chattering —ab 
wae coid! 
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leaves and the faded besuties of last sum- 
mer; sy, came bearing down upon the |it- 
tle midgets. 

Was it a bear,a Troll,or what? They 
did not know. Two fiery eyes glowered at 
them, drawing nearer and nearer in the 
gicon of the shadowy waik. 

Jack clung to Minnie, and Minnie to 
Jack. 

Ab! well, it was neither bear nor Troli, 
but ashephnerd dog, which rushed helter 
skelter past them, asif they werethe Trolis, 
an‘ he afraid. 

Nay, the creature turned on them the 
next moment, and thev fled like the wind; 
and ’twas weil they steered homeward, for 
the dog chased therm all the way to the gar- 
den. 

Those within the house said afterward 
that they fancied tney beard a dog bark 
and somebody scream—but who thought 
that it was two wee Troll hunters the dog 
was chasing, and they no otber than nuree’s 
two nursei oge escaped, as it were, from 
under her wing! 

They were in the house at last, the door 
bolted between them and the dangers of 
the night; and they creptto their nesta, 
gied that their adventure was over. 

Ah! was it over? Minnie soon fell 
asicep, and if she dreamt that a thousand 
Trolls were in the Dark Walk and she saw 
them, what was that to what Jack dreamed 
and soreawed over, sieptaud screamed over 
again--tbat a thousand troils were in the 
roow, and climbing Open-imoutbed into his 
ped, 

Of course, wheo nurse came to them the 
next morning, she tound Jack in the misery 
ol a leverish cold, panting tor breath, 

**{ dreamt the room was full of Trolls,” 
said he, between panting and coughing; and 
nuree and mamma, seeing bronchitis not 
far off, sent tor the doctor, 

Then our hero was beseiged with steam- 
kettle, poultices, nedicine, and the like, 

Ab! Troll bunting was serious work. 

“] think ’twas looking for tue Troiis made 
ine ili,” averred Jack; at which the doctor 
nodded © his mamiuna, who looked ready 
Lo fly with fright, wnile the doctor listened 
to his chest again. 

“What can | do, mamumia,’’ said little 
Minnie, who thought she Ought to dosome- 
thing. 

“Take your doilies, and sit in the draw- 
ing-room, and see visitors for mamma, 
while she is with Jack,’”’ was the reply. 

S>, with her four little giris, and with be- 
oomipg dignity, the wee maiden stationed 
Lereeit in we great drawing-room, and very 
soon a visitor arrived—a tall gentleman, 
who came in unannounced, 

‘*1'on mistress to-day, sir, because mamina 
is with Jack, who is ill,’ she told him; 
bowing hii to a seat, like a puppet. 

“Ah! yes, you are taking care of the ba- 
Lies,’ he replied, smiling down at ber and 
her iittle family, who lay kicking up their 
heels on the floor. 

‘Yea; and | think they’ll have the bron- 
titis, same as Jack—looking for the Trolls 
made Jack have brontitis,’”’ she told 
him. 

‘tHal’’ a light leaped in his eyes as he 
listened to her words. 

“Yes; ny Uncle Jack living with the 
busks and swine, use to say tnere were 
Trolls in the Dark Walk, Ciarke says: and 
that be sold his birtaright. Mamuina cries 
when ehe sees himin the Bibie, on Sun- 
days,’’ prattled the child. 

“] should cry ifimy brother Jack was eat. 
ing pigs’ food, ’stead of having brontitis, 
saline a8 mauwma does,” she continued in 
her silvery tones as her visitor was si- 
lent. 

He rose now and walked away over tothe 
window, 

“Don't you like to talk to me?”’ she asked, 
tripping up to bim, 

He did notreply fora little while, but 
thoughtfully tapped on the window sili with 
his gloved fingers. 

“Will you tell your mamina that her 
brother Jack isn’t among the husks and 
swine,” said he presently, ‘‘and that I will 
call again?’ 

“Did you know my Uncle Jack?” asked 
the eager little tongue, 

‘Yes, once upon a time.’’ 

“And did he see the Trolls in the Dark 
Walk for truth?’’ 

e. dear, I think not. Now, good-bye,”’ 
he said. 

He strayed away toward the door, and 
Minnie followed bim. 

“Won't you let me ring tor the servant to 
show you out?” she asked—such a dainty 
little mite, standing on her dignity. 

“No, thank you; I’ve let myself out times 
here.’’ He patted ber onthebead, ‘Take 
care of the babies, and keep thew wrapped 
warin.”’ 

He waa gone, 

Who was be? Where did he come from 
that he knew Uncle Jack? 

But who bad time or thought to answer 
Minnie’s questions with her brother Jack 
abut up with steam-kettles, poullices, medi- 
cine, and gruel, the doctor listening to his 
breatbing again and again, and he mutter- 
ing about Troils every time he went to 
sleep, and puzziing them ail” 

Bat on the third day Minnie sat out on 
the landing with ber four dolis, just recov- 
ering as she had said from bronchitis, when 
her wamma came out of the drawing-room, 
and walked up to ber. 

“My child,’* shesaid, ‘your brotner Jack 
is — back to you from the bronchitis, 
and my brother Jack from 

“The husks and the ewine, little one;:”’ 
and a tall gentleman—her visitor of 
other morning held ber in his arms “The 
story of the Trolis did it, it qu broke 
beart, and iet in place—ibe 4 [ ~ 
mamma's tears 
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OUT FOB A BUN. 


BY le F. 


said Maud King to Frank and George 

as they ran and threw down their 
books on the firet cbair they come to, They 
bad gone toschool but balf an bour since, 
and did not as a rule come back till it was 
time for tea. 

“Ob! it’s sach fon! Nine of the boys are 
ill,” saia Frank, ‘and areshut upin aroom, 
»nd bave got their work to do; but Mr. 
Hale said be thought it was beat for the 
day boys to go bowe, and if their friends 
didn't inind the riek, they could come back 
and go on with their work. Let’s come and 
tell Aunt K ate; abe’s sure not to send us 
back,.”’ 

Yes, they were right there. Aunt Kate’s 
one great aim was to keep then weil and 
strong as iong assbe had charge of their 
keeping. 

It was buta few months till the spring 
came around, then Mr, and Mrs. King 
would be back from their trip to Rome, 

“You must let Maud off ber work twoo,’’ 
said George to bis aunt, ‘and let her come 
out and piay with us.’” 

“Onl l don’t think that atall a good plan,” 
said bis aunt, “in fact, you will bave to do 
your work with Maud for the rest of the 
time that you are kept from scbool, But 
111 let you off just this one day. So, Maud, 
you may ran up and put on your things.” 

Sne did not have to be told this twice, 
and she was down, as the boys said, ‘‘like 
a shot.” 

The boys had now got their reigns, The 
day was a cold one, and, though atili it was 
tine, there were some clouds in the 
north, It was just the dav for a run. 

As Maud was ten, and k rank and George 
but eight and nine, of course she drove 
them first, and then the boys were each of 
them to take their turn and change with 
ber, 

W hat bright red cheeks they al! got, and 
how strong and weli they did look! 

They had gone ag long way when 
down feli afew drops of rain, and the sky 
now was full of thick black c ouds, 

**We baa best go home,’’ said Maad, ‘as 
fast as we can;’’ but the rain then came 
down in quite a flood, and they werea long 
way from home, 

*Oul Maud, I think we ought to go to 
some house, and ask them to let us wait till 
the rain is done,” said George. 

The next house they came to was Mrs, 
Jones’ shop, where all kinds of things were 
solid —fish and sweets, and string, and soap, 
and so on, 

‘*] have some cents in — puree, and 
we'll buy some sweets,”’ d Maud, and 
they went to tbe shop. Tne bell on the 
back of the door gave a loud ring, but no 
one came to the shop, 

“Let's ring it once more,” said Frank, 
aud he gave it a good shake, ‘Well, we 
might take all we want, ani clear the shop, 
for al, they seem to care,”’ 

“Hush!” said Maud; “I heard a sound in 
the back room,”’ 

But still no one came. Then the boys 
went to the door which led them to the 
room at the back. 

“On, Maud,’’ they said, ‘“there’s a girl 
in bed there; she must beill, she looks so 
quer.” ; 

Maud wentround tolooktoo. Yes, there 
was 4 girl, and it was ber groans which she 
had heard a sbort time since, 

“Can | be of any use to you?” said Maud, 
a8 she went close to the bed, 

Tne girl did not look at her, and she did 
not say aword, There was acup with some 
iniik in iton achair by the bed upon which 
the girl was :ying. 

Maud held it .o the girl’s lips; she drank 
but afew drops of it, and lay down once 
Incre, 

The boys still stood at the door; they had 
not gone in with Maud, Just then the bell 
on the shop door rang; it was Dr. Grant, 
who caineé in, 

iH» knew Maud and the boys quite well, 
and gave a start to see them tuere, 

* Come, iny boys,’’ he said, ‘what do you 
wat here?”’ 

They told Lim they had come in out of 
the rain. ‘\nd Maud is in that room,”’ 
they sa:d; ‘‘there’s a girl ill there,’’ 

*Yos,’’ said Dr. Grant, “1 know that. 
Now, 111 tell my wan to drive you both 
nomen but have you both been in that room 
too?’ 

They said. ‘No they had not.”” Then 
he tore a leaf out of bis note book, wrotea 
few lines on it, and gave it to his man for 
Aunt Kate. ‘'Maud will come home with 
me for # jew days,’’ he said to the boys; “I 
won’t send her home witb you,”’ 

How queer they thought it was of Dr, 
Grant, and they did 80 want to know what 
it was be bad said in bis note to Aunt Kate, 
They tried to find out from Dr, Green’s 
iuan What be thought it could be, but he 
was:to wise Lo tell, 

Dr. Graut and bis wife were proud of 
Maud, She was the same age, and had the 
sane name astheir own child, who died 
when she was five, 

It gave hit a start to see her in this girl’s 
roow, for she was very ill, andanyone who 
went near her migot beill too. He had 
scarce sent off thetwo boys when Mr. 
Jones came back. 

“Oa, sir,’’ she said, “Jane was so much 
worse, 1 just run down to beg you W& go at 
once,’’ 

“Well, Mrs, 


tL to Doll 


\V HY, what bave you come back for?” 


Jones, it was wrong of you 

your sbop door, you don’t know 

, nay ave but, Maud 
say, you run 
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He did not tell ber why, but he meant to 
bave ber in bis bouse for fear she would be 
ill, and he knew it was not eafe for her to 
go back and live in the same house with 
the boys and play with them. 

It was as be thought; the chila was ill, and 
for some time was as sick as she could 
be, 

No one but Dr. and Mrs, Grant. and a 
night nureesaw ber at all for some week 
and for the sake of their lost child the Grants 
were giad to have Maud to nurse and care 
for. 

Tbanks to their great care her health came 
back and when «pring came round she went 
home to Aunt Kate's bouse, 

Ir. and Mrs, Grant were quite sad when 
they bad t» part with ber, and when Mr, 
and Mrs, King said, ‘How can we show 
our thauks to you for great care of our dear 
child?” they said, “Let ber come and stay 
witb us for a month or two each year, and 
that will be the kind of thanks we like 
best. 


— nnn <<a 


THE RinG:—Puritan influence sougnt 
to abolish the ring asavain and heathen 
emblem, but the sweet old custom of giving 
and taking the token, ‘‘for our loves’ sake,’’ 
yet remains to us. 

The fashion of betrotbal, or, as we phrase 
it nowadays, “engagement,”’ rings varies 
from time to time, and always depends, or 
should do so, upon the purse of the don- 
or 


Where there are no limitations of this sort, 
bis taste if it be perfect, will lead nim to 
choore a diamond solitaire, and of the finest 
he can afford, a sinall and pure stone being 
altogetber preferable to a big ‘rock’’ ot 
doubtful color, 

Some prefer a ring set with three stones; 
generally a sapphire set between two dia- 
monds, 

Others select a ruby or an emerald, which 
signifies a promise of happiness. A few 
choose pearis, but there is a prejudice 
against these jewels, as they are supposed 
w typify tears, 

They are also too perishable to become 
embiems of a love which, in its first giow 
at least isal ways understood to be indestruc- 
tibie, 

Tneir beauty is very precarious, being 
easily dimmed or “taged,” as the lapidary 
phrases it, by contact with impure air, 
while acid annibiliates them completely, 
like the famous one which the fair Egyp- 
tian, “brilliant sorceress of the Nile,’’ dis- 
soi ved and drank to her imperia! lover long 
ages ago. 

Oaly the wedding-ring remains nearly 
the saine through all the time, 

The Romans wade theirs of iron to ex- 

ress endurance, and baser metals have 

n used for this purpose from tiine to 
tie since, but the ideal marriage wken, 
exquisitely described by an early poet, has 
not and cannot be improved upon--it 18 the 
ring of purest virgin gold, neither too heavy 
nor yet too slender, 

‘‘Itis soitly rounded over, so that there is 
no sharpe edges, and if you suspend it by a 
silken thread (as tbe child on the hearth- 
rug has done with ber trinkets) and sinite 
it softly it will ring out an indescrivabie 
sweet sound which no other metal gives 
fortb.”’ 

If you haven't beard this fairy-like music 
try the experiment, and having once heard 
the true ring of the true metal, you will 
never forget its sweetness alterwards, and 
you will realizethat no other token is so 
fully symbolic of a true heart’s devotion. 

—_— a 


A FORIUNATE BaBy,— An _ exciting 
shooting story is reported from India. 
Some gentiomen who had been looking for 
tigers returned tocamp one evening after 
having seen no game, Tney all had their 
rifles loaded, and one of them proposed 
tbat, rather than take the loaded weapons 
intu tue tent, it would be well to tire them 
off at a wark. 

A bundred yards awav some natives 
were working inatield. Near them wasa 
large earthen jar, such as Hindoos use for 
carrying water. The value of the jar was 
not more than a few coppers. It wasthere- 
fore agreed that the jar should serve as the 
mark, All the geutlemen were reputed to 
be good shots. 

Number one fired; his bullet grazed the 
rigut side of the vessel. Number two fired 
just over it. Number three fired a little to 
the left. Number four fired, and his bullet 
struck the earth just beneath the jar and 
covered the jar with dust. 

And then uprose the squeals of a luck- 
less native baby, who, for safety, forsootb! 
haa been piaced by bis laborious parents in 
the vessel, there to await the hour of their 
cessation from work. The youngster had 
—_ aroused from his sleep by the last 
shot. 

Jt is scarcely necessary to say that there 
was uo wore firing, and that the sportsmen 
for once felt giad tuat their aim had been a 
little less true than usual. 


AN OL) man would not believe he could 
bear hie wife talk a distance of tive miles 
by telephone. His beiter half was in ashop 
several miles away where there was a tele- 
phone, and the skeptic was also in a place 
where there was a similar instrument, and 
ou being told how to operate it he walked 
boldly up and shouted: 

At that instant lightning struck the tele-« 
phone wire and knocked the man down, 
and a8 be scrainbied to his feet be excited 

y cried ‘‘Tbat’s Sarah, every inch!” 
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Oo LOVE, MY LOVE! 





BY SUSIE M,. BEST. 


© love, my love! by the sounding sea, 

Do your thoughts speed over the waves to me’ 
an you see, tho’ parted by miles of space, 
rhe enraptured love that glories my face’ 


O love, my love! by the bounding billow, 

Does your spirit droop like the weeping willow ? 

Do the sobs I breathe on the air vibrate 

Tothe spray-kissed shore where you watch and 
wait? 


0 love, my love! by the foamiag wave, 

Does your heart my presence all fondly crave’ 
Can you feel, tho’ you are so far from me, 

My heart that throbs like the throbbing sea ? 


OV love, my love! by the Infinite ocean, 

Am I otlii the star of your fond devotion ? 

Do you read the lines of my loving soul, 

That spreads tv your view like an open scroll ? 





COURTSHIP IN MANY LANDS. 





Among the ancient Assyrians all mar- 
riageable girls were assembled at one place 
and the public auctioneer put them up ‘for 
sale one after the other. 

The money which was received for those 
who were handsome, and consequently 
sold well, was bestowed as a wedding por- 
tion on those who were plain. When the 
most beautiful had been disposed of, the 
more ordinary looking ones were oftereJ 
for a certain sum and allotted to those wil- 
ling to take them. 

In ancient Greece, the lover was seldom 
favored with an opportunity of declaring 
his passion to his adored one, and he used 
to publish it by inscribing her name on the 
walls, on the bark of the trees in the pub- 
lic walks, and upon the leaves of books. 
He would decorate the door of her house 
with garlands, and make libations of wine 
betore it in the manner that was practised 
in the temple of Cupid. 

According to Dr. Hayes, courting among 
the Eskimo has not much tenderness about 
it. The mitch is made by the parents of 
the couple. 

The lover must go out aad capture a 
Polar bear as an evidence of his courage 
and strength. That accomplished, he 
sneaks behind the door of his sweetheart’s 
house, and when she comes out he pounces 
upon her and tries to carry her to his dog- 
sledge. 

She screams, bites, kicks, and breaks 
away from him. He gives chase, where 
upon all the old women of the settlement 
rush out and beat her with frozen strips of 
sealskin. She falls exhausted, the lover 
lashes her to his eledge, whips up his dogs, 
dashes swiftly over the frozen snow, and 
the wedding takes place. 

In some parts of Asia, the question of a 
man’s title to a bride must be settled by a 
flerce tight between the friends of the con- 
tracting parties. If his forces are victorious 
his sweetheart becomes his trophy. If her 
triends are victorious, he must pay such 
price as the victors demand. 

All over that country some ceremony of 
violence or exhibition of physical power 
must precede a wedding. 

Some native tribes insist upon a foot race 
btween the bride and bridegroom to decide 
the question of marriage, and others re- 
quire a long chase on horseback. 

In some parts of Asia the lover must 
carry off his bride on his back. It he 
reaches his hut with her, there can be no 
protest against the marriage. Failing in 
that, he must pay her parents tor her in 
cattle. 

The willing bride makes no outcry; the 
unwilling bride arouses the whole village, 
the residents of which try to rescue her. 

In the Isthmus of Darien either sex can 
do the courting, while in the Urkraine the 
girl generally attends to it. When she 
falls in love with a man, she goes to his 
house and declares her passion. 

lf he declines to accept her, she remains 
there, and his case becomes rather distress- 
ing. Toturn her out would provoke her 
kindred to avenge the insult. The young 
fellow has no alternative left him but to 
run away from home until the damsel is 
otherwise disposed of. 

A curious custom prevails in Oud Beier- 
land, Hulland. October is the auspicious 
month, and on the first Sunday (known as 
review day) the lads and lasses, attired in 
their best, promenade the village separate 
ly, Stare each other -;at of countenance 


and then retire to make up their minds on 
the second Sunday, which is called decision 
® day. 

, 





On this day the young men go ap and 
pay their compliments to the fair ones of 
their choice, to learn if they are regarded 
with favor. 

On the third Sanday, or day of purchase, 
the swain is expected to snatch the hand- 
kerchief of his adored one, and it she sub. 
mits to it with good grace, he understands 
that his chances of wicning her are flatter. 
ing. 

The captured pledge is restored to the 
fair owner on the fourth Sunday, or the 
‘Sunday of Taking Possession,’’ and it se) 
dom happens that the damsel refuses the 
lover for whom she has indicated a preter- 
ence, 

On the Sunday following, according to 
custom, the suitor calls at the house of his 
sweetheart, where he is asked to tea. It a 
piece of tbe crust of a gingerbread loat is 
handed to him, there is nothing left for him 
butto retire. If, om the other hand, the 
parents offer the young man a piece of the 
crumb, he is allowed to come again, and is 
admitted into the family. 

On the island of Himia, opposite Rhodes, 
a girl is not allowed to have a iover until 
she has brought upa certain quantity of 
sponges, and given proof of her ability to 
take them from a certain depth. 

Ono the island of Nicarus the girl is not 
consulted, Her father gives her to the 
best diver among her suitors. He who can 
stay longest under the water and gather 
the most sponges, marries the maid. 

Hone, in his ‘‘Table Book,”’ gives an ac- 
count ofa lover who walked three miles 
every evening for fourteen years to court 
his sweetheart, besides dodging her home 
from church on Sunday afternoons. The 
distance he travelled was more than 15 000 
miles. : 

For the first seven years he only stood 
and courted in the door porch, but tor the 
remaining seven he ventured to hang his 
hat on 8 pin in the passage and sit on the 
kitchen settle. They were finally married, 
and lived so unhappily afterwards that 
their long, cool, and deliberate courtship 
failed to be of profit to them. 

According to the “Chronicles of In- 
gerne,’’ William the Conqueror conducted 
his wooing in a semi civilized manner. We 
ate gravely told that he met Matilda in the 
street of Bruges as she was returning from 
Mass. 

He seized her, struck her several] times 
with his fist, rolled her in the dirt, thereby 
“spoiling her rich array,’’ then rode off at 
tull speed. Convinced of his invensity of 
ardor, Matilda subsequently consented to 
marry him. 

The brothers Jacob and William Grimm, 
authors of the wonderful fairy stories, con- 
cluded that one or other should marry. Ot- 
ficious friends found a suitable lady for 
Jacob, but he declined to do the courting, 
so William acted as his proxy. In doing 
so he fell in love with the lady himselt, 
which troubled him greatly, as he did not 
want to betray Jacol. The latter solved 
the dilemma by telling William he could 
have her. 
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ibrains of old. 

: It is a fraud to conceal a traud 

A smal! lie is nevertheless a lie. 

Gradual gains are the only natural gains. 

Mind unemployed is mind unenjoyed. 

The law compels no one to do impossi- 
bilities. 

When trained in the way you should go 
—go ahead, 

Study well the human body: the mind 
is not far off. 

Never torget that vulgarity has its origin 
in Ignorance or selfishness, 

A grave, wherever found, preaches a 
short, pithy sermon to the soul. 

Silence is the understanding of the tools 
and one of the virtues of the wise. 

Reserve may be pride fortified in ice; 
dignity 1s worth reposing on truth. 

He must be a thorough iool who can 
learn nothing from his own folly. 

Modesty seldom resides in a breast that 
is not enriched with nobler virtues. 

The worst of our enemies are thore 
which wecarry about in our hearts. 

No cloud can overshadow a true Chris 
his faith will discern a rainbow 


tlan but 


Never omit to perform a kind act w 


" ne w a 
I have seldom known any 
serted trutt trifl 


ters of importa 
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Femininities. 

Red stockings are worn with black toi- 
lets, 

New Orleans has the only woman’s club 
in the South, 

None preaches better than the ant, and 
she says nothing. 

Genuine simplicity of heart is a healing 
and cementing principle, 

Two tablespoontuls of powdered sugar 
or flour weigh one ounce, 

Two and one halt teacups, level, of the 
best brown sugar weigh one pound, 

An Onio girl grieved so over the death 
of her betrothed that she has gone insane, 

Occasionally the woman in the gorgeous 
wrap and bonnet has big holes in her shoes, 

A widow about to marry again should 
not wear elther white gcown or orange blossoms, 

The latest about Julia Ward Howe is 
thal she wears a dlamund ring on her right thumb. 

It we could all see ourselves as others 
see us, Most of us would hardly see ourselves at all, 

Whether marriage be a tailure or not, 
there are no two opinions concerning spinster- 
hood, 

The few men among the crowd of wo- 
men atthe afternoon teas look as if they wanted to 
go home, 

A Boston young lady defines love as 

‘an Inexpressibility accompanied with outward all- 
overishness,** 

‘Papa, | wish you'd whip me a little.”’ 
“Whyr'' *‘Kecause, when you whip me, mamma 
kives me pears.’* 

Tuis kissing on the forehead is a hollow 
mockery, and the sex did well to make It impossibie 
by inventing Lhe bang, 

‘Aud wuat’s the little darling’s name?’’ 
**Well, you see, he’s our eighth child, so we've had 
him christened ‘Octopus,’ ** 

It is said tbat women dress extravagantly 
to worry other women, A man who dresses extrav- 
agautly generally worries his tailor, 

Bridesmaids wear gowns of soft Sici- 
lienne in Nile green, yellow or rose pink combined 
with sitk mulle or embroidered lisse, 

Belle was asked where her little broth- 


ers, aged 4 and 2, were. She replied: **They are 
sitting on the duurstep talking about old times,’ 


Widow W. K Vanderbilt instructs her 
butler to lay adifferentservice of plate, glase and 
china every time he prepares the table tor dinner. 


Even it your husband should have no 
heart he ls sure to have a stomach, so be careful to 
lubricate the marriage yoke with well-cooked din- 
ners. 


“There is nothing so aggiavating as a 
jealous husbanda,’’ said a married woman; ‘'but 
tuere’s notbiag so humiliating asa husband who tis 
not 80,"* 


Annie: ‘‘Do you love your husband?’ 
Sophia: ‘Certainly; what a question!’’ Annie: ‘I 
thought you might have married him out of cu- 
rivsity.’’ 


The German Empress wears an apron at 
home as a token that she attends to the children and 
the cook and doesn't meddle with social and polltl- 
cal questions, 


li you want to fully realize the sweet 
ness, gentieness and unvarying good temper of the 
average woman goltoashop and loiter around the 
bargain counter, 


It is said that near'y all the fashionable 
milliners and dressmakersin New York keep a stock 
of choice wines on hand ‘to relleve the fatigue of 
thelr cuslomere, 


Mrs. Rood, a Chicago woman, Has taken 
out a aumer of patents for bullding furolture Into 
the walls of flats; she utilizes the space within the 
walis toa great extent. 


A colored woman of Atlanta, Ga, is 
trying to establish an Institution In which negro 
chlluren shall be laught to work and be fitted for the 
serviceof white people, 


Miss Westend, confidentially: ‘Mr 


Jones proposed to me last night.’* Kival Helle: 
‘~id he? Well, when Tl refused him in the after- 
noon he salt he was going to do something desper- 
ale, 


Fasbion in France ordains that hence- 
torth armorial creste and such things are ww be ban- 
iehed from such places as letter-paper, etc., but are 
to be embossed on women’s dresses in colors over 


the heart. 


Little Johnny, looking curiously at the 


visttor: **Where did the chicken bite you, Mr, 
Hillus’ Ldon*’t eee any of the marks.*’ Visitor: 
“Why, Johbony; [ haven't been bitten by any 


chicken,*’ Johnny: ‘*Mamma, didn’t you tell 
paps Mr. Bilius was dreadfully henpecked’ Why, 
mamma, how fuany you iook! Your face Is ali 
red!’’ 


A New York lady is the owner of a fine 


English bulldog, which accompanies her regularly 
to service atthe Little Church Around the Corner, 
Ooe morning the sexton suggested to her privately 
toat 1 would be Just as well to leave the brute in the 
vestry room, as the man who passed the plate 
around bad putio a vill of jexpense for torn trous- 
ersandachawed leg ‘*Tnen,’’ said the lady, ‘'l 


wiiltake my dog to some other denomination.’ And 


iid 


A clergyman in Glasgow used to relate 
wing. I marrying @ iple be asked the 
al form f the Presbyterian Church, 


a a w, faith ar 





FAasculinities. 


To young people: ‘‘ Don’t marry tor 
love—of money. 

Never begin a journey until the break 
fast has been eaten. 

The evening of age is largely condi- 
tional upon the nights of youth. 

The manly man among society men has 
really become a great curtosity. 


It is better eithor to be silent, or to say 
things of more value than silence. 


When you ask some single ladies how 
old they are their rage ls manifest. 


Many « mao gets credit four good temper 


who never knew what it was to be provoked. 


It is astonishing how many schoo! fel 
lows a successful man always finds he used to have. 


What men want is not talent, it is pur 
pose; not the power to achieve, but the will to 
labor, 


“I object,’’ said a wit at a party, ‘‘to 
the ladies bareing arms, because they load them so 
with powder. ad 


Said Jenkins: ‘I never knew a woman 
that gave anybody a piece of her mind that hadn't 
lote of pieces ich," 


The time required tor a telegraphic sig- 
nai to pass round the earth on a good land telegraph 
is about one second. 


Vontentment may be better than riches, 
but few of us can make affidavits about the matter 
either way nowadays, 


An invention has resulted in producing 
a clock that winds iteelf every hour, and only re- 
quires attention once in two years. 


A mourning widower declares that noth 
ing brings him such affecting memories of his dear, 
dead wite as to stumble over a fatiron, 


It has been proven by a long series of 
observation, extending over some centuries, that 
females enjoy a greater longevity than men. 


There is nothing mvure truly insinuating 
and deferential than the waggie of alittle dog's 
tall in the presence of a big dog with « bone, 


Neither lawyer, physician nor minister 
should be allowed to plead any special privilege 
when it Involves the concealment of acrime. 

First lady: ‘‘What an imperious, dicta 
torial, arrogant man that Mr, Pompus ts:'’ Becond 
lady: **Yes; you know he has never been mar 
ried.’ 


As nothing truly valuable can be at 
tained without industry, 0 there can be no peree- 
vering Industry withouta deep sense of the great 
value of time, 


‘Lam opposed to all games of chance,"’ 
sald Rawson. ‘‘And yet you got married?’ sald 
Hrown, ‘*Yes; and that's why [ am so strongly 
opposed to 'em."' 


A peculiarity about the hourehold of 
John EK, Week, a Loatsville carpenter, ta thar two 
cradies have been constantly golng since the first 
two years of his marriage. 


M.s3 De Pert, unteelingly: ‘‘This is, per- 
haps, the Oirst refusal you have received, Mr. we 
Tom?’ Mr. DeT., sarcastically: ‘*And perhaps the 
firat you have ever given.’’ 


She: ‘‘What have you there, George?’’ 
He: ‘Oh, it's the new adjustabie engagement ring 
-fiteany finger, I have found it a neat thing, | as- 
sure you, Will you try it on?’’ 

Smokeless gunpowder is the latest addi- 
tlon Lo the science of war, Now, let somebody in- 
veata emokeless cigar and peace will have her vic- 
tories no less renowned than war. 


Captain Nicholas Costello, of Haverhill, 
Mass, is 106, and still healthy and active. Iile 
wreatest pride is a black swallow-talled coat, in 
which he was married © years ago, 

It takes four things to be a gentleman— 
you must be a genticmanin your principles, a gen 
tleman in your tastes, a gentieman in your man- 
ners, anda gentieman in your person, 


Says a cyncical old bachelor: ‘‘Never 
marry &® Woman unless she isso rich that you wonld 
marry hberilt she were homely and #0 beautiful that 
you would marry her \f ehe were poor,’ 


He, gushingly: ‘It you would only give 
me one little word of encoursgement, you would 
make me the happiest feltiow ander the sun!’ 

**Yea, but what wou!d you do when the sun set’'' 


‘“Gerty, did I show you this engage. 
mentriog of emeraide and diamonds that Charile 
Brown gave mer’ “Oh, I have seen it befoure!'’ 
‘teen It before’’’ “Yes, when | was engage! to 
bim last year.’’ 


Doodle bad called on Miss Fluffy, and 
little vrother Harry was left to entertain him prior 
to her appearance. Doodle: ‘Say, Harry, did your 
sister expect me this evening’’’ Harry: ‘'Yes, I'm 
sure she did, ‘cause this afternoon Fido diea, and 
she sald that misfortunes nevercome singl!|y Mamma 
asked ber whet che meant, and she sald she er 
pected you would come this evening and keep her 
awake balf the night.’’ 


‘TI tell you, Mrs. Brown, that a woman 
ean reform aman afvershe bas married him,** sal! 
Mrs, lbusenberry, with some emphasis. * Sow 
there's my John. There wasn't a wilder fellow 
than he was. He wae warily out of one scrape oe- 
fore he waa intoanother: But when [| married tim 
he abandoned all his old follies. Dida'’t you, Ju! 
‘*VYea, my dear,’’ meekly replied Mr. Dusentherry 
‘'my marriage to you was iny tast folly!’’ 


‘‘No man or angel could devise any 


plea for doing good which would please 
always prolesses profouod sympathy for 

L ‘regrets’ that this partic ar pia 
mand le ‘approval,’ aed her 

give His mise 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


FRESH PERIODIOAIA. 

The trontiepiece of the January Century 
is Cole’s engraving of the bead of Chriat, by 
Giotto. Besides this en raving, in the se- 
ries of ‘Old Italian asters,” there are 
four other | engravings. Another 
purely art feature is the article on the 
young American sculptor, Olin Warner 
liumrated. Mrs F.ote’s third pictare of 
the Far Weat isa tull Pere 
“rhe Sheriff's Posse.’ he articles by Mr. 
Charlies DeKay, on Ireland, begin in this 
number, the first being entitled ‘‘Pagan 
Ireland,”’ with Illustrations Mr. Wilson, 
the photographer, continues his tllustrated 
series on the Holy Land, The present in- 
stalment is entities **Round About Gall- 
lee.” The Lincoln Lite de le with Pope's 
Virginia Campaign, the battle of Antietam, 
and the announcement ot Emancip:tion An 
illustrated articie ison “fhe West Point of 
the Contederacy.’' The stories «of the num- 
ber are the continuation of Mra, Cather- 
wood's ** Romance of Do lard,’’ and of Mr. 
Cables “Strange [rue 8S ortes of Loui«l- 
ana;’ also ‘A Perverted Franchise,” by 
A. ©, Gordon, illustrated, and “An Oid 
Man from the Olid Country,”’ also iiius. 
trated by Kembe Oolenel Auobmuty 
telia of ‘An American Apprentice Sys 
tem.’’ Mr Fr: deric Remington, the artist, 
bas an article entiiiod “Horses of tne 
Piains’’ Mr. K nnan, in The Life of 
Administrative Exiles "’ presents some of 
the most astounding tacts gatiered by him 
in Siberia, The poems and departments of 
“Topics of the ines,”’ “Open Letters,” 
and “Bric a-Brac” furnish ther usual va 
riety of instructive aod entertaining read- 
ing. The Century Co, publishers, N. Y. 

As usual, The Popular Science Monthly 
is invaluable lo ali wuo wish to keep up 
with scientific progress, It Opens with 
“The Guiding Needle on an Iron Ship,” 
by T. A. Lyons, US. N., and an article on 
“House Drawings from Various Points of 
View,’ by Dr Jobn 8S Billings of the U 
S.A 6B -th of (vese articles are illustrated, 
and, while especi ily vaiuable to students, 
are Devertheloss interesting to every one. 
Dr G. B Barron bas an article on “Town 
Life as a Cause of Degeveracy.” W, H. 
Larrabee contributes a very interesting ar. 
ticle on “Sea Lions and Fur Seals,” which 
is \ilustrated; Grant Allen a discriminatin 
article on ‘Genius and Talent;’ Edwar 
K Spaw one on “inventional Geometry,” 
which is iilus rated; W. D Le Sueur, one 
on “Science and ite Accuracies,’’ oalied out 
by artic es recen'ly publi-hed trom the 
peos ot M, Ewile de Laveleye, the Belgian 
pubiiciat, ou “The Future of Religion,’’ 
and by Frances Power Cobbe on “The Set. 
entific Spirit of the Age; Douglas W. 
Frishtieid bas an article on Tose Suane 
tians and Their Homes,” and Prot. 8S P 
Langley conciudes bis History of a Doo 
trine’’ There is a sketch of Riv, Moses 
Ashley Curtis, and a« portrait of this con 
sc entious and able missionary, while the 
editorial and book department are as usual 
able and concise, Appleton & Co., pub- 
lisners, New York, 

The American Magazine tor December 
Opeus #itu an illustrated articleon “The 
Cathedral of New York,’ by S G. W. Ben. 
jamin, which sill be mos valuable to all 
who are interested in church architecture, 
and in the bist ry of the erection of one of 
the most substantial buildings in New 
York, St. Patrick's. Wim. Eleroy Curtis 
has an ioteresting article on “tow People 
Live in Parayguay,’” and Wm. Hosea Bal- 
lou on * Picturesque West Micbigan,’’ boto 
of which all lovers of travel will fod enter- 
taining. There is an unusual amount of 
fiction and verse, including a liberal inatal 
ment of Miss Tinckuer’s story, a short 
story by Elia W. Peattie, entitied “Christ- 
mas at Tin Cup,” a comedy in one act, by 
Fannie Aymar Mathews, “An Apartment,” 
and poems by Annie Eiiot, Frank Demp 
ster Sher van, Mary G Crocker and others. 
In addition, S. Frances Harrison bas an 
article on “The Valey of St. Kustache,”’ 
and Arthur Cuarlion one on “American 
Watcbmaking.’’ Ti@ series of ar. icies on 
“America’s Crack Regiments’ is contin- 
ued, that of this month being devoted to 
the Twenty Second of New York. The 
usual editorial d partments are ably hiled 
wits timely topics. The American Maga- 
zine Puv ish ne Co., New York. 

The St. Nicholas tor January opens with 
a charming poem-story, by Tador Jenks, 
entitled “The Pygmy Fieet,’’ which te 
fully and amusingly tilustrated. There 
are installments of “The Bells of Ste. 
Anne,” by Mary Hartwell Cai berwood; of 
“Tre Routine of the Republic,” in which 
Edwund Alton is telling tue young people 
the history of tue country, and the conclu. 
sion of Mre Hedgson Burnett’s story, 
“Little St Elizabeth,’’ which has 8) ve 
lighted the young people. There is a bit 
of a Christmas p av for the chidren, enti- 
tled “Waiting tor S nta Claus,’’ and a most 
entertaining story of “In the Town of the 
Pied Piper,’’ which Robert Browoving has 
immortalized, These are but few of the 
good things that this mode! inagaz ne offers 
the children, and which bas by the taste 
displayed instructing as well as amusing 
the young people, become oue of the most 
famous of America’s publicationa, The 
Ceotury Co., publispers, New York. 


Aver's Almanac for 1589, published by 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co, Lowel, Mass., comes 
to usin the shape of a neat presentation 
book of about five bundre! pages beng 
madeupof numerous editions caicou aled 
for the latitudes of iande 
more of oationa add reased 
own language thie ime " 
manac, in s tauwiliar yellow 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


NOME MAD INVENTOKRN 
WELL KNOWN journalist bas taken 
sone pains to examine into a number 
of curious schemes which bave of late 

been the subjects of applications for patents 

at Washington. 

In *Cdulliver’s Travels’ Swift relates how 
ap inventor proposed to extract su: shine 
from cucumbers, 

The journalist tells us of a not less absurd 
candidate for tame and fortune who pro- 
posed to make illuminating 5™ by the pro. 
cess of ‘heating air red hot. 

A patent bas actually been granted for 
spiral anti-conocussion springs for use on a 
mule’s teet. 

It ie not at first glance quite obvious why 
any Inuje should need sp ings on its feet; 
but it appears that, during the late war, 
mules were extensively used as carriages 
for light feld-gans. Occasionally the guo 
had to be fi from the mule’s back much 
tog the muie’s discomfiture, which more 
than once had its legs broken by the force 
of the shock. 

The spiral anti-concussion springs raise 
the animal eight inches ‘ron tne ground, 
and enabie the field-gunto be fired froin 
toe animel's back witbout breaking the 
animal's bones; but the whole operation is 
said to fill the mule with astonisument and 
make it “sea sick,’’ and it is bard to believe 
bat, in these peacetul timer, the ingenious 
inventor can be making much money out 
ota device which, besides being in very 
little de:mand, does not altogether relieve 
the mule from inconvenience, 

Another genius—not a highly educated 
one—has applied tor a patent for ‘tying a 
weight, or specific gravity to a cow’s tail to 
keep her from switching it when you are 
milking.”” Unfortunately one cannot al- 
ways have a ‘specific gravity’’ handy. 

There is a patent forthe application of 
stilts to that noble animal, the horee. These 
are adjustable and can be fastened to two 
legs of the animal on the same side, 50 as 
to raise that side. 

Perbaps you don’t see the use of them? 
They are to enabie a horse to comturtably 
drag a plough on the side ofa hiil. There 
is ae a patent for a “tapeworm trap,” of 
whic», perchance, it is as weil not to give 
details. 

It was a farmer who invented the horse 
stilts A brother farmer proposes to pro- 
vide each of a horse’s fore feet with a kiad 
ot box, terminating beneath the hoof in a 
dibbie. You fill the box with potatoes and 
drive your horse across a ploughed field. 

Tue dibbies as they ae driven intothe 
ground, make holes, into which the pota- 
toes automatically drop. Tbe horse’s hind 
hoots tread down the earth into the holes; 
and, behold! your fleid is sowed with po- 
tatoes in no time, 

A man wbo ie not a farmer has an inven- 
tion for building a bouse on a pivot, so tnat 
its windows may be made to follow the 
course ofthe sun. You can thus have sun- 
shine into your room all ate | long. Tuis 
»stent bas nearly expired. eople, there- 
een, who think of adopting the device 
should waita little. They wiil not then be 
ob. iged to pay a royalty. 

Another invention connected with house 
building ia the auti-eartihquake spring. A 
bouse buliton such a spring cannot, it is 
asserted, be upset or even seriously dam- 
aged by even the most violent earthquake; 
but it would, perhaps, sway incouveni- 
ently during @ high wind. 

—PrP a - 

Neoro Beuisers —Buro old shoes and 
the snakes will aquism away from that 
place. 

Shoes must never be put on a shell 
bigber than the head of the wearer. 

To keep shoes, even if they are past wear 
ing, will keep good luck right about a 
place. 

It you stub the right toe you will be wel 
comed; if you unlortunately stub the left 
toe, then you may know that you are not 
wanted. 

Burnt shoe soles and feathers are good to 
cure a cold in the bead say old aun'ies, 
and parched shoe soles and bogs’ hoots is a 
good mixture also for coughs. 

Toe older dusky maids believethat when 
their shoes come untied, and keep coming 
uniiel, itisa true sign that tueireweehcearts 
are talking and thinking abcut them. 

Good tuck to the child who draws on her 
stocking wrong side out. If she takes it off 
betore twelve e’ciock she may tee! assured 
of getting a nice present. 

A mors absurd fancy is the belief that 
when any one accidentally spits on the old 
shoe a child wears, this gives assurance 
that the child wilisoon have brand new 


foot gear. 
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SEVERAL youoy ladies of Mount Ver- 
nou, anoog them @ few normal coilege 
graduaies who have no taste for schoo - 
teaching, recently concluded to organize a 
debaling society for monial training as well 
as winter-evening pastime, and appointed 
an evening to debate the question: ‘18 life 
worth liviog withouta boau?’ As none of 
those ‘‘dear giris’’c uld be persuaded to take 
the affiriuative the debate was de/erred, and 
it was agreed to 6x end the iimit of age of 
unmarried women to 40 years, The ques- 
tion of debate will be taken up when a few 
more members are aided. 
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Some people think Dilacw is ihe color of 
heaveu, and that the more they can make 
their faces look like midnignt, the more 
evidence they bave of grace, 

2 all 
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MARKIAGE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ATRIMONIAL advertisements are 
nearly always interesting and ofteo 
| very curious aod amusing. 

Cases have been beard of in which both 
men and women have found their fate 
through the bappy medium of an adver- 
tisement; but it is bard to resist the suspi- 
cion that most announcements of this kind 
are inserted ‘‘for the fun of the thing,’’ and 
witbout any serious purpose, 

Nearly every man who advertises for a 
wife demands a pretty one, and a well-dow- 
ered One; aad it i@ usually the geptiemen 
who have tbe least woney of theirown who 
are mnosi anxious to correspon ‘with ladies 
who are louked upon with favor by their 
bap ters, 

“Don't marry for money; but go where 
money is,"’ is their significaut motto, 

Some matrimonial advertisenents are 
very grave aad serious, as befits the matter 
in band, as Lbue: 

“A Higblauder wants a wife. 
fortune would ve no serious objection. 
has $3500 # year from vusiness,” 

Tuore is something delightfully Scotch 
about the Interwation that there would be 
“ov Borious of jections” to a littie unoney. 
As, a rule, however, advertisements of tuls 
kind are facetious wheo tuey are not obv!i- 
ously extravagant, Here is a very tair 
example o: this kind of thing: 

‘1 Matter unyseil tuat law a gentieman, 
Il have puta penny; 1 aw twenty-eight; dark, 
five feet and seven and a hal! incves in 
height; fund of every amusement in iLife; 
and generaliy liked, Would any lady, nor 
too Old apd ugly, and of good fortune, care 
to marry me? Need 1 add that | snould 
prefer a young and pretty wile?’”’ 

Some very spiendid hereisses seemed to 
experience a wost unaccountabie difficulty 
in fHoaing husbands if we are to believe all 
that these ladies say of themaeives, Here 
is an instance in point: 

“An neiress, aged twenty-one, tall, fair, 
beautiful goiden bair, accomplished, fond 
ot riding and driving, wishes to hear from 
a novleumanu or a geatieman, Sne has about 
$500 000 in ber Own right. 

fue “about” is delicious, Dazzling though 
this advertisement be, it is aitogetuer 
ecilpsed by a gentleman wo is on the high 
road (0 become @ millionaire: 

“A north country merchant, worth a 
quarter of a million of money, strictly bon- 
orabie, and who intends, if possivie to enter 
Parilament, wisbes to correspond with a 
sady under thirty, possessing ample means 
and of good social position. Surict investi- 
gation required on both sides,”’ 

Tne wercbant would have been an admira- 
ble mateb tur the heiress with $500 000, 
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THE Erveots oF CHANGE.—The water 
which urowns us, a fluent siream, can be 
waiked upon as ice, 

The buliet, whicu when fired from ag gun, 
carries death, will be barc less if ground w 
a powder before being fired. 

The crystaliszed part cf the oil of roses, so 
graceful in its \ragrauce—solid at ordinary 
tewperature, though readily volatile—is a 
compound substance, containing exactly 
the sane elements, and in exactiy the sawe 
proportions, a8 the gas with which we light 
our streets, 

Toe tea which we daily drink with bene- 
fitand pleasure, produces palpitations, ner- 
vous trémbiings, and even paralys.s, if ta- 
ken in exc+ss; yet the peculiar organic 
agent Called theine, to which tea owes its 
qualities, way be taken by iteelf as theine, 
LOL as toa, Without apy appreciavie eéficcts, 

The water which will a.iay our burning 
thirst augments it wnen congealed into 
800W; 8O tual it is siated by explorers of tue 
Artic regions that ‘the pativ.s prefer on- 
during tbe utmost extrewity of thiret ratber 
than altem ps to remove it by eating snow.’’ 
Yet if thesuow be meited it becomes drink- 
abie walter, 

Nevertheless thougb, if melted before en- 
l6ring tbe mouth, lt assuages thirst like 
Olber water; when welted in the wouth it 
bas the opposite effect. To renuer this para- 
aox wore atriking, we have only to rewein- 
ber that ice, Wuicu wells more slowly in 
the mouth, is very ¢efilcient in aliaying 


thirst. 
a 

A QUEEN'S LiFE —*'lo iso Fr isto pray,” 
says & govd O.u Latin proverb, To jabor is 
alsO (O ead @ Wholesome and natural iile. 
fue Queen of Sweueu, who for some y: ars 
bas been in an unsatisfaciory siate of Lealth 
bas been ordered by ber puysicians to try 
the eff. ct of plenty of bard work, and 1: is 
reporied that sbe derives great benefit from 
the prescription, 

Sbe has to rise early, make her own bed, 
and aust and sweep her room. She has to 
take a Sbarp waik before bres«fast, and af 
terwards #he bas to do manual work in ber 
gardeu, Ail day she i# kept cons.antly 
emp oyed, and at Dight; wheu she goes to 
bed, ebe is as tired as any of Ler servants. 

This process of care is KrOown as ‘The 
Chamberwaiu treatuwnent.”” We commend 
ibe treatmeut w all Women who don’t fee! 
quite up lothe inerk 

A COMMITIEE uf Ber lu :adies recently 
pres: Dteu tue E npress Victoria Augusta 
With a while slik apronon w ich the names 
oftue E.wpress’ five young sons are worked 
Tue E apress, in acknowieuging the giit, 
Sid (bat she was hooored by the present, 
foran apron was always the symbol ofa 
true G srman bhousewile, And then, putting 
tue sprop On sbe said: “My husvaud de 
SIT6S (116 alWays (0 Wear an apron; he saye 
it i»xoks more nomely,.”’ 

tee ate on —— 

. ATE Y a L NGS wit a 
4 D600 4&4 8ais8 and *rTiain 
in Dr. Jayne’s Expec- 
torant. 
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POkCLD BY THES: ATE +O MaRRY,— The 
unyielding quailty of European official reg 
tape, compared with which tne comestie 
article is 6 asticity itself, ie wel illustrated 
by the enforcement of a rule of the Diniey 
state railways reguiating the employ ment 
of guards at crossings. 

Every one who bastraveled in the north 
of Europe has noticed the enormsus num. 
ber of guard houses along be railroade ang 
tue fact that wowen usually signal tng 
trains. Aga measure Of economy tnan and 
wite are employed by the state, tie former 
as track waiker and the latter as guard, 
The rules specify the relationship to exiat 
between these two cla-s:8 of employes and 
rules are ma@®to be obeyed. 

W ben it happensthbat eitver dies, the aur. 
vivor bas just six weeks in whicn to find 
another partner, Neglect (0 dO 80 is dig. 
obedieoce, punished with dismissal. Tne 
empioyment of brother, sister, or servant 
to fill the vacancy is noi allowed. Tne 
guard Or track walker must warry in six 
weeks or leave, 

A case of the kind oecurred recently near 
the oid town of Kive on the Germen fron. 
tier, Tue stricken widower petitioned the 
gove nment to allow biw an 6x\ra week or 
two, alleging that his work Of waiking ail 
day along the raliroai track dia uot give 
biun a Guauce to look for a wile; vut bis re. 
quest was refused asin itself an iutraction 
of discipline. 

Tue uapless widower bad only six days 
of grace left, but he did not want to 
lose bis job, and went skirmishing with 
sucn energy tbat before the end of the 
Hitb be nad a new wile flaxging the 
traing, 
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EQUILIBRIUM OF THE SEXES.—In En. 
rOpo Lhere is & grealore Xcess Of WOUDE! in 
the north than In the states cf middie Eu- 
rope and the east, in someof which the wo- 
men are in the miuority, Through Earope, 
asa whole, the number of women is very 
definiie.: y in excess of tual ol tbe men, and 
the @xcess appears to be increasing. li was 
very great alter the Napoleonic wars; then 
the numbers gradually tended trwards 
eqialitv, and nesriy reached it (1847 to 
1850, 1,009 to 1000): then they oiveryed 
@z4ID, aDu 8t90u in 1870 1037 to 1000. The 
pbases cf increased uiflvreuce are gener- 
ally observaoie after wars, aad, laueriy, 
appear to be the result partly of tueenorm. 
ous 6Migration which has taken place to 
other quarters of the earth. 

Io America, as a whoie, and in Austriia 
and Africa, on the other hand, whitber this 
emigration with its preponderance of males 
is touding, the nen are in excess, and the 
6XCOSS IS lLuCreasing Witu the Coustant ar- 
rival of new parties of emigrauts. Never- 
theless, a near approach to equality pre- 
vails over the earth as a whole, aod this 
whether we regard the white, biack, or red 
races, Or their mixtures, 

Se a a 


Hot FLANNEL,—A most ingenious de- 
vice was tual resorted to by a iady who re- 
quired reiays of flannels, wrung out in wa- 
ter of a higher temperature than ber hands 
would bear, for tue bevefit oO! a patient who 
had been ordered hot towentations. She 
took a square yard of flanne! and packed it 
into one Of those uselui potato masbers, 
which are pow 80 much used, then she 
poured boiling water upon it until the flan- 
nel was thoroughiy saturated, and then 
sy ueezed the flannel as if 1t had been pota- 
toes, With tue resull that the water poured 
through tbe litthe boies, and the flannel, 
deprived of every drop of running fluid, 
was a8 hot as possible, and ready for use, 
Wereoord the act fur tha benetit of our 
readers, It is simplicity itself, aud a very 
clever and useful idea. Truly, necessity is 
the wother of invention, 

Oo 

INEXHAUSTIBLE good nature is the mcat 
Precivus gif Of ueaven, sp 6aiiDg itseil 
Ike oil over the trouvied sea of trought, 
aud keeping the mind s:noo.b and equable 
In the roughest wea'ber, 
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THE COQUETTE. . 

















Rather inclined to be pretty, 
Rather inclined to be good; 
Hather inclined to a vague, undefined 
Peeling of sweet sisterhood 
Toward the young iellows who leve her: 
When they have asked for her hand, 
Hather inclined to a vague, a.deflowd 
Feeling they don’t understand, 


Fact is, this maiden can't help it— 
Natural born coquette— 

Rather inclised not to make up her mind 
To marry—that is, not just yet. 
Sister she’il be to them ail, and 
Loving and faithful and trae; 

Rather inclined round her flager to wind 
About—eay a dv/en or two. 


—U. N. Nong, 





Cannibalism—Feeding a baby with its 
pap. 
Although the bass drum doesn't make 
good music, it drowns a heap of bad, 


There are certain kinds of business 
which require great talent to carry on, and much in- 
telligence to get out of, 


The man who ‘‘shot at random,’’ not hit 
ting it, has since lent his rifle to the youth who 
almed at immortality. 


A little girl was heard to wish the other 
day, ‘*that she wasa boy, soshe could swear when 
she dropped her buoks in the mad,’’ 


Occamonally a Boston woman conde- 
scends to run & sewing machine, but you may be 
sure she uses nothing but refined oil. 


After the mother had given the litile 5- 
year-old a bath, she looked up and said: ‘‘Mamma, 
be sure and wipe me dry so 1 won't rust.’’ 


Condemned criminal: ‘Mr. Sheriff, will 
you see that my body is accorded decent burial?*’ 
Sheriff, coldly: ‘‘I'll see you hanged first.** 


All things come around to him who 
waits, including a bald head, false teeth and ear 
trumpets, and heaps of miscellaneous trouble, 


Probably there is nothing in the world 
that a man resents so quickly and so deeply as to 
find you exceedingly busy when he is perfectly at 
leleure, 


Young wife, at a ball: ‘‘You are improv- 
ing wonderfully asa dancer. Don't you remember 
how you used to tear my dresses’’’ Young husband: 
**Yes; | wasn’t buying ‘em then.’’ 


Tom: ‘‘Got a toothache? Why don’t 
you have it out?’ Bob. ‘*Well, I don’t mind hav- 
ing aleg off, buta tooth—’’ Tom: ‘‘ Well, have a 
leg off, then; it willtake your mind off the tooth.’’ 


Bride of a month: ‘‘We must not forget 
the Goodharts, Altred. If it had not been for their 
Christmas party last year we shoul never have met 
and married.’’ Bridegroom of ditto. ‘*Nonsense, 
my dear! They didn’t mean any harm.’’ 


A beggar was pursuing his calling in 
the street, ‘‘Are you not ashamed,’’ asked a passer- 
by, ‘to follow a trade like that when you are able 
to work?’’ ‘‘Sir,’’ replied the beggar, haughtily, 
*“4t was money, not advice, that I asked you for!’’ 


**You say you aren’t getting along very 
wel'in yourcourtehip, Bromley. What's the trou- 
ble, a cross dog?’’ ‘*No.’’ ‘*An trate tather?’’ 
**No.’* ‘*A younger brother who hides behind the 
sofa?’’ ‘**No, Darringer. It’s an older sister, who 
hasn’tsense enough to retire,’’ 


Daughter, somewhat elderly: ‘‘Mamma, 
I think Mr. Simpson {atends to propose to-night.’’ 
Mother: ‘‘Oh, [hope he will! He is desirable in 
every way.’’ ‘‘lf he does, mamma, ought I to bea 
little reserved and distant—just at first, you know?’’ 
**No, dear; [don’t think you had better run any 
risks!’’ 


Obedient boy: ‘‘Mamma, may I speak?’ 
**You know that you must not talk at table.’’ 
**‘May I not say just onething’’* ‘‘No, my boy, 
Wheno papa hasread bis paper you may speak ”’ 
Papa reads through his paper and says kindly: 
**Now, child, what isit’’’ ‘I only wantec to say 
that the water pipe im the bath-rovoia had burst,’* 


“No, sir,’’ said a pompous little mer 
chant, ‘‘Il can’t be trifed with. I know the world; 
I’ve been through it.’’ ‘‘Yes, I suppose so,’’ said 
the man to whom these remarks were addressed, 
“I'm a self-made man; entirely seif-made, What 
do you think of that, sir?’’ ‘‘Well, it strikes me 
you might have done a deal better to let out the con- 
tract.’’ 


Deacon Williams: ‘‘Brudder Jones, how 
did yer son come ovten de trial?'’ Brother Jones: 
**De Jedge done give him two momfs in the Jayal.’’ 
Descon Williams: ‘‘*Pears to me like as if you 
oughter be pow’ful thankful, He got of mighty 
light, he did.’’ Brother Jones. **’Twan'’ts’ light 
as you seem ter think. Dey'’s a-gwinter hang *im 
when the two momfs is up.’’ 


There was a company of the local mili- 
tla went on marching order parade, and the color 
sergeant inspected the ranks before the officer and 
checked a man fur having a dirty haversack. The 
officer went round then and checked the same man 
for having a dirty face. The color sergeant, not ex- 
actly catching the officer's words, said: ‘‘Yes, sir; I 
checked him before for it. He has not washed it 
since he had it served out to him,’’ 


Old man: “If I give my daughter tu 
you, young man, where will you take her?’’ Young 
man: ‘‘Well—er—I thought perhins «+ miyvht stay 
here with you until I can get things straightened 
outa bit.’’ Old man: ‘*H-m, yes; I had quite over- 
looked that easy solution of the difficulty; but my 
house is very small.’' Young man: ‘'Ye-es, | 
thought of that, toe; but the idea occurred to me 
that possibly the house could be enlarged.’’ 

———— oe — 


THK surest and purest liniment in the 


narket is Salvation Oil. It kills pain. Price 
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A NATIONAL dispenser of happiness is a 


.25 cent bottle of Dr, Bull’s Cough Syrup. 
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WRsTtTERN ENTERPRISE.—A party of 
drumwers seins over New Year's were 
seated in the corriJor of a | ading hotel this 
morning discussing the characteristics of 
different towns they visited. 

Said one: **Tne weanest own in the West 
is in northern Kansas. While 1 was there 
last month they found the dead body of av 
ankpown man in thestreets. Io bis pckeis 
were 2100andarevoiver. Instead o: taking 
the mouey and giving him a decent buria:, 
they arraigned him under the name ol 
Rechard Roe, fined him $100 for oarrying 
concealed weapons and buried him ia the 
potter’s field in an old pine box.”’ 


———————< 2 ene 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES says: “Many 
years ago, in waikiug @uvng tbe graven at 
Auburn, I cae upon a piain, upright white 
marbie slab, which bore an epitaph of only 
four words, but to my ming they meant 
more than any of the labored descriptions 
on the surrounding monuments: ‘She was 
80 ay ’ This was aii, and it was 
eno Toat one note revealed the music 
otal Set which I knew and asked nothing 
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THE 


Pray, give mv 


yine for Preseription, 


A rhyme of most any deseription. 


1 have 


puzzled my brain, 








VYossesses the tonic, purifving properties of a sea- 
bath, curing all local skin and scalp diseases, Ea 
ples, blotches, eczema, tetter, qaene, etc is 
made from perfectly pure materials and is most beal- 
ing and invigorating to the skin, keeping it in a 
fresh, clean and healthy condition. sold by drug- 
gists and tancy goods dealers, or sent by mall one 

e for Bcts. or three tor 60 cts. bythe proprietors. 


RB. H. McDONALD DRUG CO., 
532 Washington St., New York. 






AT ALL ORUGGISTS 


Good FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 


Very pleasant and agreeable to the 
taste. ( hildren take It Without objec 
tion. Sold by drugyists everywhere, 
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Several minutes in vain, 
For a list of new rhymes tor 


* Faith,” said 


shone 
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Sure, 
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4 the truth, 


Bridget (and 
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first cousin's wife, 
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Preseription , 
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POET’S PUZZLE. 


Quoth Kachel, the student, * Preseription 7’ 
Tis as easy to rbyme as Egyptian, 

On every one's tongue 

Its praises are @ung, 
With neither bad rhymes por ellipsion 


“Yea,” said grandma, “ Pieres'a Pavorite 
Preseription 
Does good without any exception 
That sickly Jane Gray 
Hus tried it, they suy, 
Nod it cured ber of uarves and conniption 


avorite Preseription” is the only rem- 


lies for woman's pecullar weaktesses and 
delicate derangements, sold) by driuygyists 
from the manufacturers, of its giving satisfaction in 
Few remedies possess the wonderful yirties 


such a peculiar system of busines. as 


Copyright, sk, by Wor p's DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCTATION, Proprictor 
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and Perfectly Harmless. As a LIVER PILL, Cnequaied! 


ONE PELLET A DOSE! 
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Dizziness, Constipation, Indiges- 
ss, und all derangements of the stomach wr 
eved and permanently cured by the us 
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Premier Artists 

IN HAIR. 


\ coteiatlinati of the celebrated GOBBARER VER- 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BARD 
TOU PRES. 


Instructions to enabie Ladies and Gentiemen Ww 
measure their own beads with accuracy : 
FOR WIG, INCHREA. TOU PEERS AND BCALPA, 
No.1, The round of the INCH RA. 
bead. No. 1. From forehead bact 
No, 2. From forehead as far as bald. 
over the head to neck. | No. 2. Over forehead as 
No. 3. From ear w ear far as required. 
over the wop. No. 4. Over the crown of 
No. 4 From ear to ear the head. 
round the forehea 
They bave always ready for sales splendid Stock of 
@ents’ a Tou Lac.ca’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Prizet roy Be oe. beaut fully manufac- 
red, “ad pas establishment in tne 
nion. oes from any of the world will re- 
calve attention 





Dollard’s Herbanium Extract tor 


the Hair. 


This preparation has been manufactured and eld 
at Dollard’ sfor the past Ofty years, aod ite merits 
are such that, while it nas never yet been advertised, 
the demand for it teens seadily lreressing 

Also Dollard’s Regenerative Cream, |o >° 


|} used in conjunction with tue Merbanium when 


the Hair ie.nataraily dry and needs an oll, 

NAVY Pay OFFICK, Phtladeipnta 
I have used ‘‘Dollard's Hervaoiam Exire 
Vewetabie Hair Wash,’’ regularly tor upwaris (Sve 


yeare with great advantage, My hair, from ra 
thinning, waseeariy restored, and tas been * 
ition ite wonted tbicanees and strength. | ‘ © ee 
Wash I have ever used 
A. W. KUSSELI 

Prepared only and for sale, w esale a 

and applied professiona 
' 
DOLLAR 

ENTLEM! 

LADIES’ awn CHILURE ‘ " 

None but Practical Maile and Femaie Artiste Em 
pioyed, 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


Fine faced cloth is even more used than 
it was last winter. Amongst the best sha ies 
area soft greyish-bluo, a warm terra-cotta 
and adark myrtie-green. 

Green ia, without doubt, the favorite 
color just now, and of ite many tones the 
dark.blue greens carry off the palm. Love. 
ly bullion braids are especialiy made to 
match these cloths, the color of the latter 
being mixed with some contrasting snade 
and a little gold, 

A very complete costume wasin dark 
green; the (now almost inevitavie) Direc. 
toire coat opening over a few plain pieats 
in which theskirt was mounted. The small 
vest, cufla, and the narrow pucket lapels, 
were prettily braided, and an outlining of 
the braid gave an effective Gnish to the 
edge of tne revers, and of the long fronts 
which were lined throughout with cloth, 
These also matched the cloth and braid 
exactly. 

At the back the skirts were simply gath- 
ered on to the point of the bodice, then each 
gather was lightly caught up once to give 
a little extra fulness, and the whole was 
eupported by a amail roli, only just large 
enough to set out the gathers, 

fo go with this dress there was a coat 
in the same cloth, lined entirely with squir- 
rel, and showing «4 line of braid at its edges. 
lt was quite close-fitting and perfectly 
piain. 

Another costume, in soft powder-blue, 
with plain panele, bandsomely braided in 
one corner, and with draperies talling over 
them in lines which followed the curve of 
the braiding. The plain gold braid, on a 
somewhat bright claret red, had a narrow 
edging of the red. 

A tawn cloth, trimmed with a braid in 
which oxydized silver, copper, and gold 
barmonized in a wonderful way, bad two 
bodices, or rather a bodice and a jacket, the 
latter being triinmed with beaver, and was 
chiefly remarkable for the ingenuity dis 
played in makiog the skirt arrangements 
hook on to this jacket, which, though it 
could be arranged quite separately, by 
this means seemed to ve part and parcel o! 
this gown. 

Black cashmeres, especially those em- 
broidered in lengths, are much worn also, 
One, powdered all over with asmall flower 
aud with wide borders made up prettily, 
and a cashmere serge wade with a moire 
vest was supplied with others in lisse or 
in colors, arranyed to fit over the silk one; 
the passementerie ornaments at tne throat 
concealing the fact that each was not sewn 
into the neck band. 

In evéwing toilettes is seen a handsome 
dinner gown, composed of grey-blue vel- 
vet brocade, with a ground of the same col- 
or, and a oold Louis XV. design, and 
a white lisse delicately embroidered in a 
sort of lattice pattern. 

The petticoat, ot shrimp pink satin, was 
draped with the lisse, over which came 
long narrow side panels of the brocade. 
Revers of the same also edged the train, 
which was mounted in great gathers. The 
aquare cut velvet bodice was made with a 
high square collar of brocade, rolled over 
at the back. 

The velvet fronts were short, and in the 
coat form, show a brocade under bodice, 
across which camea few toidsoftbheshrimp 
satin. The full lace sleeves, finished by a 
straight band of velvet, were partly con- 
cealed by small velvetover-sleeves, which, 
coming trom under the arm, met, showing 
a V of the lace, and then were cut away 
again. 

lor @ young lady, a charming frock was 
in fine white lisse, embroidered in pink, 
and mads up over pale pink, with a 
very broad white moire sash. The lisse 
bodice had lose Zouave fronts, with a email 
vest of white moire framed in by full folds 
of lisse. 

In silk materials the newest are bright 
armures, which are delightfully sheeny, 
and iook so much brighter than the dull 
silks generally used of late, Those in 
black are sometimes broadly striped with 
satin, the armure baving a brocaded floral 
design, and the satin edge being broken 
with a little fancifal bordering. 

A bandsome dress might be made of a 
white armure with a yellow stripe, and a 
conventional design running over the 
whole, The plain brocaded armure is quite 
new, and looks charming with its pretty 
granulated surface, 

For the skirts of emart morning gowns 
there are new Surabs, rather heavier in 
make than beretofore, with a small stripe 
formed in the weaving. This stripe is 

marked by a double line of velvet, and, in 
a little 
de Nil bada 
f the 


the case of a brown Surah 


white flower A pi 
dark velvet line, with emali spots 
same on either side. 


ain @6aU 


The most striking features in the newest 
French bonnets would seem to be that they 
consist of two portions—the principal part 
or bonnet proper, and a sort of coronet or 
band fitting the head, on which the former 
resta, Of course, this is a bald description 
of an elementary complication. 

A large one, in black velvet, with low 
crown and fiat, broad brim, very small at 
the back, and standing well up trom the 
face, was apparently only connected with 
the trontof pink velvet by spotted tulle, 
which came in tull, soft folds right to the 
upper edge of the biack velvet, The pink 
was of # lovely new shade, but quite in- 
deacribabie. 

A novel eflect was produced by small 
gilt pins with jet heads, placed about an 
inch apart all around the brim. A prettily 
arranged rosette of pink under the brim, 
andtwo orthree pink tipscurfling over it 
completed this charming headdress, 

In another of smalier dimensions and 
more close-fitting shape, the narrow brims 
widened towards the front, and were curved 
upwarda, as though to make room for the 
puffings of velvet, which were held inthe 
cenire by a iong, very narrow jet bucale. 
Tne velvet was dark green, and there were 
feathers of the same color. 

The rest was covered with Sicilienne of a 
greenisii-grey tone, and this atthe back 
was drawn into five fan-like tolds, each 
sewn for a few inches to keep it well in 
piace. 

Cloth and velvet are often used together, 
and look very soft and pretty. 

A bonnet, witt pale grey cloth crown and 
and dark lime-green velvet front, was 
trimmed with birds with delicate grey 
and white plumage. They were «rranged 
with their tail feathers erect, and two of 
their heads nestled in the velvet folds. 

Birds aiso appeared on a bonnet formed 
on the homely Tam o’S.anter, the tull 
crown of which was in tawn felt. 

It is curious to trace some far-off resem- 
»blance to well-known or national head-gear 
ina few ofthe latest of Dame Fashioa’s 
treaks. An ecoentric little arrangement 
in deep red brick velvet reminds one of a 
urkisb tez, insomuch that it bad no brim, 
only a small crown and deep round band. 
[hese were plainly covered in the velvet 
except for three neat little rolls around the 
edge. 

Mother-of-pear! faceta play an important 
partin many of the trimmings which are 
intended tor bordering, being tre principal 
part of floral designs on fine crocheted sil- 
ver and gold cords. Lwurel leaves, so well 
worn during the Empire epoch, appear tre- 
quently in this styie of ornamentation. 

A particularly handsome garniture is a 
convolvulus, with flowers and leaves in re 
\ief, made in tinsel threads of red and gold, 
showing very fine work. 

Festoons of fine cord and mother of-pear! 
are used on the front of low bodices, with 
tolds of crepe lisse filling in the interstices 
ot each acallop, astyle becoming to the bust. 
The French dressmakers use all these 
charily, but make an enormous effect with 
very little, Notbing is so fatal toa good 
style of dress as overdoing its trim- 
mings. 

lor mantles long stole pieces have been 
brought out intended to be placed as bor- 
ders on the long sleeves which reach to the 
feet. These often take the form of circles 
ot silk cords, out of which springs some 
tioral design, which connects it with the 
next. 

Braces for dresses and mantles are also 
worn, A good design is a succession of 
of triple laurel leaves. 


Odds and Ends. 
NOVELTIES IN NEKDLE WORK. 

We were shown the other day a quaint 
drawing-room work-bag which struck us 
as being a very original idea, anu which 
some of the readers of Tus Post might 
teel inclined to imitate, 

lt was made of an ordinary campstool, 
the legs or framework having been treated 
wih the popular pale blue enamel. The 
plece of carpet which forms the seat was 
covered on both sides with pale blue eash 
mere to match the wood-work, and a piece 
of cash mere rather more than a quarter of 
a yard deep, was neatly attached all round, 
and about three inches trom the top drawn 
in by blue satin ribbons formed a heading 
above the bag. 

This idea could of course be carried out 
in any material, but we think it would be 
an improvement if the lining were of a ditf- 
ferent color, as the contrast in the deep 
heading would be more eflective. 

This is avery compact little article. for 





it can 


besides being light to carry about the room 
in use be folded up like 
conseg uent y 


when not 


a and 
takes very little space. 


Another pretty novelty which 


ordinary camp-stool, 


we saw 
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recently was a photograph stand made of 
thick cardboard, covered with dark terra- 
cotta colored plush, upon which was painted 
in olis a group of poppies and corn with 
two or three butterflies. It had two spaces 
in which either photograpbs, small water- 
color sketches or engravings could be in- 
serted, and was made either to hang on the 
wall or stand on a table. 

When we saw it there were two very 
pretty water-colors in the spaces; and al- 
though itis equally well-adapted for pho- 
tograpbs, yet we think the sketches were 
much more efiective,and a change from 
the numerous puotographs which one sees 
and which are always cold and oolor- 
less, 

Among other articles painted in oils we 
noticed a tea-ouzy Ornaimmen.ed with daffo- 
dills and yellow butterflies, ana one of the 
new Sack-shaped cusblions; there were also 
sone very pretty biotting-cases, etc. 

A novelty in needie work which has just 
made its appearance is called ‘‘the ribbon 
work,”’ The foundations for this is often 
satin, and the desigas are delicate festoons 
of small flowers tied with ribbon bows, 
with occasionally other devices, such as a 
basket, a barp, or birds introduced, For 
this work a frame must first be used, 

Many of the scrolls, stems, and ribbon 
bows are worked in fine silk in what is 
known as tambor-stitch; but the little flow- 
ers are all made of tne very narrowest Cni- 
naribbon in different colors, and some- 
times the ribbon itself is shaded, which 
gives a preity eticct. 

To do this kind of work, a particular 
kind of needle is required with an eye 
large enough to take the ribbon; and it is 
necessary to use a stiletto to guide and 
keep it trom twisting while going through; 
the materials are rather expensive, but as 
it is so very pretty and superior looking, 
we expect it will 80 become popular. 

Pieces of this work are prepared for the 
panels of Louis XV, screens, and also for 
cushions and sachets. 

A piece wnich we saw commenced was 
on very pale sea-green satin, the design 
being testoons of email flowers shaped like 
torget-me-nots, but made in various col- 
ored ribbons, and from the festoons huny 
baskets full of fowers, the baskets being 
worked in plaited stitch; afew smal! and 
brightly coiored birds were also intro- 
duced in embroidery and tambor stitch. 

The whole cflect was simply elegant; 
and when finished and mounted in a wuite 
and goid frame, it will be a charming ad- 
dition to any drawing-room, 

Another very rich kind of embroidery is 
upon silk, which being besides brocaded 
is sometimes shot. An elaborate pattern is 
traced upon this, and worked in silks, 
numerous stitches being introduced accord- 
ing to the taste of the worker. 

‘Very often some ot the new chenilies and 
foreign cords, of which there are so many 
varicties, are used for outlining as weil as 
gold and siiver thread. 

A large piece on the back of a sofa on pile 
vieux rose satin had a conventional design 
worked in shades of white and gray silks, 
and outlined in the new untarnisbable aiu. 
minium cord. 

It was very handsome, and was designed 
and worked especially fora silver wedding 
present, and will undoubtedly be much 
ad mired. 

A berceaunette corner in the same style 
which was also shown mé, was of cream- 
colored brocaded silk, baving small rose- 
buds embroidered in patie pink, the sim- 
plicity of the pattern, being admirably 
suited forthe purpose for which it was in- 
tended. 

We have seen one of tie handkerchief 
sachets completed. It was most exquis- 
itely embroidered and finished oft with 


cord, 
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A HEARTLHESS mnan,the father of afamily, 
a taxpayer, anda member of the church, 
who ought to know better,did a mean thing 
Jast Sunday night. His daughter and tne 
particular young man came home from 
ebureb, and of course “he” just dropped in 
tor one moment, and when the young peo- 
ple entered the parlor the gas was ali turn- 
ed up, and there on the back of the big 
rocking chair they read a staring placard, 
“Two in one, you can’t.” And the young 
man said he al ways did hate mathematics. 

“] LISTENED yesterday to my own voice 
in a phonograpb,’’ remark ed the snake edi. 
tor this morning, “and I would not, recog- 
nize it as myownif 1 had not known. 
People do not know what their own voices 
sound like until they hear them in that won 
derful machine.” “It that case,”’ 
the horse editor, “it would bea good idea 
ur public aingers sample 
own music. It might make them 


remarked 


to make a loto! 


their 





quit.”’ 


Cenfidential Correspondents. 


M. A. B.—The letters “AEI” in rings, 
lockets, etc,, area Greek word, signifying ‘‘ever,*'* 
or ‘*‘always.’’ 


A. W.— We do not recommend anyone to 
select iiterature asa means of living, unless gifted 
with some special talent for it, in some particular 
branch, 


IGNORANT.—Iftrue that in “gentlemen's 
company you are very objectionable, ** we advise you 
to remain at home when your family go out amongst 
their friends, 


CATHERINE.—Purchase a work on the 
culture of flowers. An acorn, suspended by a thread 
over water,changed about once a month, will gradu- 
ally expand into a miniature oak-tree, 


ANx10U8.—We cannot possibly under- 
take to tell you whata young gentleman may mean 
who Is paying you attention,—you know him; we do 
not. You must wait for time to show, 


GUATIMOZIN.—The common-sense treat- 
ment for sprainsof all sorteis to rest the part where 
they occur. Thisis particularly difficult to do in the 
case of the thumb, and there isno injury which is 
more troublesome, considering the amount of dig- 
comfort caused by a comparatively trifilnx com- 
plaint. You must rest the jolat, andso bad better 
keep the band ina sling. Paint all round the injured 
part with jodine night and morning. 


ReGIna.—The gentleman should al ways 
be Introduced to the lady, not the lady to the gen'le- 
man; when the sexesare the same, present the infer- 
lor to the superior, The etiquette observed is to take 
the gentleman tothe lady, who, if seated, does not 
rise, and say ‘*Allow me to Introduce Mr, Simith— 
Miss Jones, Mr, Snith,’’ whereupon both bow, but 
do not shake hands, the Introducer retires, and the 
introduced enter intoconversation, 

CHECKERS.—In playing a game of 
eheckers, a king, and alsoa man, must take bis op- 
ponent's checker, If hesbould fall to do so, his ad- 
versary hasaright toremove tbe man or king. In 
the event ofa player purposely placing one of his 
pleces to be taken, he can compel his opponent to 
take the man, providing there is not another piece 
which be can remove from the board, in which 
case the adversary has hischoice as to the one Le 
shall take. 


TORRINGTON.— Versification in poetry 
is regulated by certain rules given in the books, 
which should be followed as far as possible; but a 
slight deviation here and there, by what is ca'led a 
**poetic licence,’’ is allowable, though it should be 
indulged inas littheas possibile, If you study the 
works of the great masters of rhvihm, such as 
Shakspeare, Milton, Pope, Gray, Byron, Shelley, 
and Wordswortl, you will find that they adhere tor 
the most part to the rules laid down, 


WisHER L.—The siinpiest way of wak- 
ing butter scotch is as follows: Ruba saucepin with 
zood butter, and put into it a pouud of brown sugar, 
and two tablespounsful of water, Set it overasiow 
fire,and boil it till the sugar bas turned in'oa smooth, 
rich syrup; then stir in nalf a pound of good but er, 
and bol\ for half an hour, Try it by drooping a litile 
on toa plate; when it dries crisp and hard it is done, 
Pour it into athorougbly buttered flat dish, Ii should 
be nearly an inch thick when cold. 2. The writing is 
very good, 


BROKENHEARTED.—Itis very diffisultto 
advise you, and we should not like to do so uuless 
we knew a good deal more about the circumstances 
ofthe case, Of course, as you are a rightminded 
airl, you will feel that your facner has the tirst claim 
upon you, especially if you are bis only daughter 
and livewith bim,. We would not persuade you to 
marry against his wish; but if (here is no faul: to be 
found with your betrothed, we think it hardly likely 
that on your father being consulted he would stand 
in the lightof your bappiness. 


READER.—Vo!canite is a compound of 
indiarubber and sulphur; exactly the same macerial 
asis used in making ordinary elastic bands with the 
difference that in hardening the compound more 
time is occupied with the one than the other. To 
prepare itassoldinthe form of combs, the todla- 
rubber is put intoa masticator, together with a pro- 
per proportion of sulphur, and when thoroughly 
mixed a sufficient quantity is put into #® mould of the 
shape required, made of a material tha*t will not com- 
bine with sulphur, or plaster of Paris, and exposed 
in a steam boiler to a heat of 315 degrees, and a pres- 
sure of about 12!lbs. totheinen fortwohours, L ts 
then removed from the mould and fintshed, [t ts pol- 
ished In exacily the same way as ivory. 


Tom BrRowN.—You ask the origin of the 
phrase ‘io send one to Coventry.’® It is said 
that the term is taken from the English army, where 
the custom has been in use for so long atime that 
there is no recora of its bexianing. [t isahe method 
adopted by soldiers for making a disgraced comrade 
feel his punishment more acutely, or of avenxing 
some violation of the code of honur which is not 
reached by the disciplinary laws of the regi nent. 
One authority gives the derivation of the custom 
aud pbrase as follows: ‘‘The citizens of Coventry 
had at one tine 80 greata dislike to soldiers that a 
woman seen sp aking tO OUe Was regarded as outside 
the pale of respectable soclety everafter. No inter- 
course was ever allowed between tne garrison and 
the town; hence, when a man was sent to Coventry 
he was cut off from all sociai enjoyments,’’ Another 
autbority finds the origin of the phrase in the fact 
that during the Civil Wars the Parliamentary pirty 
used Coventry a8 a stronghold, andthat all troubile- 
some and refractory Royalists were sent there for 
safe custody, 


M. J. 8.—The manufacture of ice is car- 
ried on toa greatextentatthe present time in hot 
countries, and the machine generally adop ed is one 
of American maketon which ammonia is used. A 
saturated solution of ammonia ts introduced into the 
boiler, and the freezer is placed in a culd bath, Heat 
sufficient to produce a pressure of five or six atmos- 
pheres is appiie:i to the boller, which « xpele the gas 
from the water in which itis dissolved, and forces tt 
into the annular compartment of the freezer, where 
itiscondensed by its own pressure, alded by the 
coo! bath, along with about one-tenth its wetzbt of 
water, When suffictent ammonia has been condensed 
which pressure ind! ated by a gauge 
r tiseif is placed in a cold bath: the 
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